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LAW IN NEW-YORK. 


Many persons are asking, What do you think of 
the Maine-Law now? Of what use is it in New-York 
and Brooklyn ? 

It ought not to surprise any one that such a law 
should have its hardest battle to fight in New-York. 
It is the citadel of liquor, the Sevastopol of rum, 
There are millions and millions of dollars invested 
‘n the liquortrade. Every dollar of this is a re- 
oruiting sergeant, drumming up volunteers for the 





suggestion ; and yet it is to be observed that one of 
the surest short-hand modes of outlining the con- 
dition of a people, is to sketch the character and 
deeds of their government. The government must 
be taken, and is taken by the Divine Judge of 
Nations, as virtually an exponent of the popular 
life. There may be indeed masses of mind above 
the average, whose lif: will be along unwritten 
protest against the government; and there may be 
masses below the average, whose life would but 
more darkly color the startling shades of guilt that 
cause the leaders of the age to stand out in such 
somber significance of evil. But taking all the 





ranks of drinkers. There is a prodigious capital in 
New-York, whose dividends go down with sobriety 
ind go up with Virtue would bank- 

Vice makes pro&table dividends. 
this 
its ear to the law, take salutary ad- | 


} 


drunkenness. 


nt the business. 


j that golden dragon | 
would open | 
: . coil up in a corner forthwith and die? Then 
ure, in all its kinds and | 
A snake will die hard, | 
even after his head is crushed, and wriggle long | 
after it isdead. Persons abroad may have supposed, 
‘lamor about prompt obedience to the daw, } 
five years ago, filled New-York, and 

wer the country, that New-York | 
distinguished now. Then, 
execution baffled, 


from the 
which, four or 
was spread all 
will be as eminently 
when the law was threatened, its 
ts processes evaded, public indignation uttered in | 
peremptory forms—ther it was thought needful to 
eood mora's that statesmen should patrol the coun- | 
t It was 
It may | 
It may shock your pre- 
But, until it is repealed, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


try to inspire the people with a love of law. 


said, “This particular law may be bad. 


wound your sympathies. 


judiees in favor of liberty. 
obeyed for the sake of the general ! 
law It must not be 


it must be 

sacredness of in the abstract. 
repealed because 
with it. 


flame feeling. 


it would carry the Union down 
You had better not discuss it. 
should control your philan- 
thropy, and conquer your prejudices against slavery, 
and obey the law cheerfully and promptly.” Those | 
It did one’s soul good to be 
ch salutary doctrine. The found- 
ations of society grew thicker after every oration. | 
We felt that law, which carried in its bosom some- | 
and sometimes in its pocket) the interests 
of the whole community, was gaining in the loyal 
affection of good citizens. 


It will in- | 


You 


were glorious days! 


refreshed with s 


times 


That no sanctity betitting such gracious service 
of law might be wanting, recumbent age was re- | 
animated, and dotage itself was fired with rekindling 
zeal. Then men were seen raking in the Scriptures 
for authorities for oppression. The shadows on 
the dial went back, when the Bible, tortured by 
divines, made nimble for the work of oppression, | 
was tortured to testify in favor of wrong, and to! 
defile its own sacred examples of men dying in a- 
glorious disobedience of human laws, that they 
might rise glorious in the eternal sanctity of virtue! 

It was but reasonable to expect, that now, when 
law again stands arraigned before the community, not 
in this case either, a party enactment driven through 
the National Legislature, uncalled for by tue peo- 
ple, not for the behoof of political schemers; but a 
‘aw framed in spite of crafty politicians, a law drawn 
by the will of the people into the Legislature, over 
the ditch and against the abattis with which par- 
ties and caucases fortified the capital against it; a | 
law that assassination could not destroy in the 
Legislature, but that came forth walking on the 
necks of its adversaries—it was but reasonable to | 
expect that such a law should have called forth the | 
same wisdom and fervent patriotism. Even if men | 
did not regard the law as wise, yet, as once before, | 
they might have exhorted the people promptly and | 
honorably to obey it. We expected, as a matter of 
course, to hear that senators were once more incul- | 
rating the abstract sacredness of all laws, even of| 
laws mede for the salvation of men. We expected 
that another burst of sacred eloquence from vener- | 
able pulpits would tell the world that laws for 
the destruction of human rights and the despoiling 
of man’s liberty were not the only laws admirable 
enough to excite enthusiasm. Alas! where are these 
preachers? Those who did not preach politics | 
then may be excused from preaching temperance 
now. But those men who did preach politics, and 
publish what they preached ; those men whose un- 
counted copies of sermons, printed by the Union 
Salvation Committee, lie yet in tons weight in 
Broadway cellars, where are they? Are they pon- 
dering the matter? Are they getting ready? Shall 
we have an exhibition soon’ The law is not 
obeyed, gentlemen! The LAW! that sacred law, 
that majestic principle before which men must bow 
down, without regard to its moral character; that 
spirit of law, that is more sacred than God himself, 
and is to be revered and obeyed even against the 
higher law of Heaven. Ah, that magnificent and 
soul-stirring dignity of law, gentlemen, is in peril! 
Do you know it? Will you not speak a word? 
Or do you think one such exhibition as that upon 
occasion of the Fugitive-Slave Bill will suffice for a 
lifetime? Our own impression is that your silence 
is discreet—it is golden. Would that ye had found 
it out earlier! 

Meanwhile the Prohibitory Law stands in New- 
York like a country youth surrounded with runners 
confidence-men, mock auctioneers, and swindlers, 
Whichever way it turns, it falls into the hands of 
knaves. The Mayor, who began so fiercely in his 
career of executing ail Jaws, has run his chariot 
wheels off against this ugly Prohibitory Law. The 
poor man is deaf toits commands, He has stuffed 
the attorney in one ear, and a judge in the other, and 
now he cannot hear one word which the law speaks! 
The police, instructed to their course by the Mayor, 
are warned of penalties which will be visited upon 
them if they make any mistakes in performance 
of duty in arresting any violators of the law. The 
grogsellers are the safest men in the city. The 
police are the only men in danger from the Prohib- 
itory Law! 

Well, what then? What shall be done? The 
friends of temperance have a plain work before 
them. By paticnce and perseverence, exerted 
through years, and against great opposition, they 
triumphed, and procured a good law. Now by the 
same diligence and the same patience they must 
Secure the right men to execute the law. This will 
bedoue. Itis only a question of time. K 
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REIGN OF AMAZIAH, THE LAST BEFORE 
THE ESAIAN PERIOD. 

















Ir is said that in writing history, attention should 
be given to the condition of the people, and their 
manner of thinking and living. Instead of this, it 
$ complained history gives us nothing but the 
chronicle of governments, and their wars and fight- 
ings. There is doubtless important truth in this 





| embodiment, and such a vivid expression. 


'of a record of dynasties and their doings. 


varieties and extremes of society together, and re- 
flecting that only rapid sketches were capable of 
transmission, we may see that the life and develop- 
ments of the great organic centers of society fur- 
nished, after all, the surest indication of the morals, 
the manners, the faith, 
ple and of the age. 


and the feelings of the peo- 


For despotic as any government may be in form, 
and oppressive ia spirit, there is a sense in which 
it is, after all, no more despotic, no more oppressive 
than the people choose to have it, on the whole. That 


| is, they would rather have it, with its evils, than 


have the agony of revolution and reOrganization. 
With a people like the Hebrews, the history of 
the government is still more inevitably a history of 
the people—because of the peculiar constitution of 
the national system. 
Under Moses and the Judges, the ConGRreGaTion 


| wasa prominent power, recognized on every page 


of the narrative. Perhaps no history exisis in 
which the life-power of the people received such an 
Jewish 
history, to the time of David, is the most popular 
history ever written. 

After David, the record assumes more the form 
Yet 
this very fact is historically significant. If the 
form of the history changes, it is because the people 
changed. If the history ceases to say much about 
the people separate from the government, it is be- 


| cause the people allowed the government to absorb 


them and monopolize the vitality of the body politic. 
If the ConGrecation ceases to hold a commanding 
place on the inspired page, it is because it had 


| chosen to retire from the stage of historic reality, 
| and leave the play to rulers and priests. 


The character and life, then, of the populace, if 
not minutely described, are at least implied. And 
we should say that as compared with the era of 
Moses and the Judges, the people in the reigns 


| just preceding the great written prophecics, had 


greatly degenerated. 

They were leis patriarchal, less nomadic, less 
natural, less free, and more the abject creatures of 
precedent and custem. 

True, we cannot tell what every Hebrew had for 
breakfast, dinner, supper, what sort of clothes they 
wore, what kind of plows, harrows, and hoes 
they used, nor precisely what kind of stores, and 
banks, and stocks, and tariffs, and other financial 


| details, they rejoiced in; it would take rather a bulky | might make the same reply their brother of old did. 
But we know that when | 
Amaziah took the census of Judah, and perfected | 


chronicle to tell all that. 


his military organization of the whole community, 
he found “three hundred thousand choice men 
able to go forth to war, that could handle spear and 
shield.” They must have been pretty closely stow- 
ed together there, in little Judah. The land must 
have been densely peopled, and thoroughly culti- 
vated, even to the tops of the mountains. They 
must have practiced terracing, and ditching, and 
draining, and irrigation, and manuring, and carried 
the cultivation of the soil to a high pitch of perfec- 
tion ; else they could not have subsisted. They must 
have ceased to be a pastoral people. Thay could 
not have room for many flocks and herds. Hence, 
when Amaziah disbanded his Israelite allies at the 
prophet’s injunction, and sent them home in a rage, 
we read that they destroyed three thousand cities 


| in the north of Judah. Cities then must have been 


thick as blackberries. Judah and Benjamin must 
have been a perfect hive, swarming with people and 
honey-combed with cellular cities. 


Prophets must have had great influence to be 
able to disband armies by a word. Amaziah had 
hired a hundred thousand men out of Ephraim. He 
had paid them, a hundred talents of silver. Out 
speaks a prophet : 

“O King, let not the army of Israel go with thee, 
for the Lord is not with Israel; and God shall make 
thee fall before the enemy, for God hath power to 
help and cast down.” 

“But what shall I do for the hundred talents ¢” 
said Amaziah ruefully. 

“The Lord is able to give much more than this,” 
replied the prophet. Enough said. The allies were 
sent to the right-about. Wasnot that a remarkable 
intermeddling in politics? And what docility in 
the people of Judah, to see a prophet thus come 
in and break up their military league, and send 
home a hundred thousand good soldiers! Surely 
this is so contrived as to throw curious lichts 
through the stained windows of the Old Hebrew 
cathedral. 

But then, again, what was Amaziah’s great army 
for? Why, it was fora fierce foray upon Edom. 
Esau and Jacob hed not quite finished yet that 
struggle they began in Rachel’s womb a thousand 
years before. 

Esau had almost cast off the yoke—but he was 
to feel one more galling wrench yet. So they 
marched to the valley of salt, and smote ten thou- 
sand with the sword, and threw ten thousand more 
down a precipice, and dashed them to pieces. This 
latter circumstance is usually thought to be parti- 
cularly barbarous—though why it is any worse to 
killa man by throwing him from a precipice than 
by thrusting a sharp iron through his vitals, we are 
at a loss todiscover. The fact is that either opera- 
tion is almost as barbarous as the bombardments 
and storming of cities amid the havoc of mines, and 
bomb-shells, and grape-shot, in which the superflu- 
ous charity of modern Christendom finds vent. 
The poor Hebrews, however, it must be confessed, 
though they tried to fight well and be savage, could 
not come up to the mark of our Gospel-trained 
armies. Compared with certain campaigns in Poland, 
Hungary, in Italy, Africa, Mexico, and the Crimea, 
their exploits sink into tameness, and indicate a 
rather meek and milk-and-water disposition. And 
yet some people are shocked at the Hebrews for 
their sanguinary and destructive instincts! 

It has always been accounted singular that a con- 
quering nation should adopt the gods of the con- 
quered. One would think a nation would feel small 
respect for the deities of a people they had just 
whipped. Yet Rome did it; and probably most 
ancient nations. SoJudah, after disposing of twen- 
ty thousand Edomites, and gathering their spoil, 
took their gods and set them up to worshir. Real- 


ly, this is almost as bad as fighting for liberty to 
establish slavery. We whipped the old-world 
despotism of Church and State, and then stole the 
worst old grinning Moloch of an idol we could find, 
and set it up in the Capitol at Washington, and fell 
down and worshiped. 

But those meddling prophets, never would be still. 
No sooner had Amaziah comfortably apostalized to 
this Edomite idolary than out spoke a seer: 

“Why hast thou sought after the gods of the 
people which could not deliver their own people out 
of thine hand?” ‘ 

“Art thou made of the king’s council?” is the 


be smitten ?” 

| “TT know that God hath determined to destroy 
| thee,” is the bold reply, ‘“‘because thou hast not 
hearkened to my counsel.” And with this signifi- 
cant warning, the seer departs. 

Inflated with pride at his victory over Hdom, and | 
enraged at the ravages of the disbanded allies from 
Ephraim, ke now sends a challeuge to the King of 
Isracl. 

“ Come, let us look one ancther in the face!” 

The reply of Joash is curious, as a specimen of 
Oriental allegory. 

“The thistle that was in Lebanon sent to the 
cedar that was in Lebanon, saying, ‘Give thy 
daughter to my son to wife—and there passed by a 
wild beast that was in Lebanon, and trode down the 
thistle.” 

How pat! How insulting! As much as to say— 
youare no more able to defend yourselfthan a thistle 
to escape being trodden under-foot; while lama 
cedar in Lebanon!—and yet, you wish to cope 
with me! 





| “Lo! thou hast smitten the Edomites, and thine 
heart lifteth thee up to boast: abide now at home ; | 
why should’st thou meddle to thine hurt, that thou 
should’st fall and Judah with thee ?” 

But God had forsaken Amaziah to his own foolish 
pride—and he would not be dissuaded, and the re- 
sult was a battle in which his army was routed, | 
and he himself made prisoner. Nay, the victorious 
host dragged him in chains to his own capital, 
broke down its walls, plundered the temple and 
palaces, reduced him to the conditivn of a vassal, 
and taking hostages for his good behavior, returned 
in triumph to Samaria. Thus apostate, defeated, 
and abandoned of God, Amaziah soon ended his 
inglorious career, falling by the stroke of assassin- 
ation, and verifying to the last the omnious word of 
the prophet. 

When we hear in our day the prophets of freedom 
and religion told to preach the Gospel and not med- 
dle in politics, lest they loose their bread and butter, 
ard have their black coats rolled in the mud—we 
are reminded of Amaziah’s piquant inquiry : 


“Art thou made of the king’s councli? forbear, 
wherefore should’st thou be smitten?” And when we 
see the mighty Government of this nation persisting 
in iniquity in spite of all remonstrance, we are in- 
clined to shudder as we think how the prophets 
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| WOMAN’S OFFICE. 
| Asxetcn in another part of the paper, entitled 
‘Confessions of an Idler,” is drawn, we suppose, 
mostly from real life. A woman of means and 
leisure, with aspirations and energies beyond her 
sphere, not knowing how to use them. This is the 
picture—if it be not true in this particular instance, 
there are thousands of instances in which it would 
be true in cities like New-York and Brooklyn. 
Everywhere through society are women, often of 
talent, of heroic nature, of ideals and aspirations, to 
whom abundant time is given, and yet who do 





scarce nothing worthy of the great gifts God has 
conferred upon them. Their lives move on day 
after day in a petty round, though they are forever 
longing to approach to something higher. A rou- 
tine of duties and small pleasures is passed through, 
season by season, while they are conscious that 
they have capacities which these do not in the 
least fil. They are single, with few family ties, 
but with the fruits of education, and with some 
independent means; they are dependent on others, 
to whom their presence in the household is the 
pleasure of life, but with no higher occupation ; 
they are married, with no children, and living in 
comfort or moderate circumstances—how many 
such are there in our cities! There is something 
pitiable often in the position of an educated woman 
in modern life. To spend years and industrious 
labor to acquire certain mental habits and tastes, 
which finally are allowed only to be used to grat- 
ify herself; to find, if married in narrow circum- 
stances, that all the expense laid out on her educa- 
tion brings her to no more profitable work than 
what she can hire done for four or six shillings a 
day ; to feel an invisible barrier around her, of cus- 
tom, which keeps her back from the most worthy 
use of her talents, and to see no fit remedy ; this is 
often the experience of our most cultivated ladies. 
We hear a great deal of cool comfort administered, 
in reminding them of their “beautiful sphere,” 
and of what can be done in it; when the truth is, 
as every one knows, that in a house with no child- 
ren and good servants, the “sphere” becomes 
amazingly contracted. 

The husband or brother leaves the house at nine 
and returns at five—perhaps a good part of his 
evenings are engaged. What shall a creature of 
intellect and moral aspirations employ herself about 
in such a sphere the whole day long? Or, if she 
be living in more straightened circumstances, where 
servants are difficult to obtain, or expensive, stilt, 
is it a suitable return for the capital employed on 
her education that she can do nothing better than 
make shirts or cook dinners? What should we say 
of a man on whose business-training hundreds and 
thousands of dollars had been expended, who at its 
close could perform nothing more profitable than 
the commonest servant’s work? In a country like 
this, intellect and accomplishments ought to be 
worth something in money. But if, owing to cus- 
toms of society, or peculiar circumstances, it is 
not possible to aid a narrow income by teaching, 
or writing, or translating, certainly there is one ex- 
pense which a cultivated married woman should be 
allowed to save—that is the cost of teaching her 
children, To put it on no higher ground, that 
economy, at least, should be balanced against the 
usual doing of seamstress’ and cook’s work. Still 
it is, after all, the men who are to blame for so 
many slaving lives of women among our people. 
Our comforts and indulgences and ambitions make 
the necessity for so much drudgery on the part of 
those who might have leisure for nobler pursuits. 
If we would consent to live plainer, or dare to be 








}more siinple in table and house, the wife or sister 








would soon have her fair opportunity for occupa- 
tions appropriate to her education. 

. But to return to the class of whom this sketch is 
written—those who have time and means, but no 
fitting field for their activities. We believe the old 
Roman Catholic civilization, in an age when women 
singly could do little for the world, provided wisely 
for many of their highest spirits, by offering them a 
life of study and the most active benevolence, under 
the protection of the nun’s veil. There is not the 
same sphere for all. No one would think of forcing 
one mode of life dn all men. There ought to be, in 
a society like ours, where so much is to be done for 
so many Of various needs, a space for cach woman’s 
peculiar faculty, not under an “institution,” or un- 
natural vows, or in any set, public mode, but as the 
taste and talent of each may prompt. Our cities 
are continually disclosing their terrible moral dis- 
eases—licentiousness, irreligion, foul poverty, and 
crime. Thousands of young girls are growing up, 
of fiery passions, ungoverned, animal, and selfish ; 
sure to run the sad course which ends in our pris- 
ons and hospitals. A guiding hand early, the influ- 
ence of a kind woman’s heart, the tact of refinement 
and education, might have led them back to a pure 
Christian life. Opportunities are presented by 
which this class could, without great difficulty, be 
reached under a system where the labor of one 
teacher should flow in with the labor of another. 
In these schools no intelligence, and quickness, and 
strength of mind are thrown away. Noble aspira- 
tions can have a noble field—the instruction of the 
young, untaught, passionate soul, exposed to the 
greatest dangers, Fine ideals can be tested by a 
rough reality; and the woman whom God has 
blessed with noble faculties can feel that she is 
making ause of them, which, though not known by 
society or admired by the world, is worthy of her, 


| though helping the weak and unbefriended. 


C. L. B. 
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LETTERS ON 


THE WAR. 





ADDRESSED TO THE TRIBUNE 


LETTER V. 


Me. Trteune:—That the Russian tariff in its com- 
bination with the Russian rule has not the power of 
creating either industrial or any other kind of pros- 
perity, in her annexed territories, is very evident from 
the examples of Bessarabia and the Baltic provinces. 
Livonia and Esthonia are Russian since 1721; Cour- 
land since 1795; Bessarabia since 1812—ample time, 
I should think, in each respective case, to show what 
a Russian tariff can do. Of all the acquisitions of that 
power on the European side, none offer more natural 
advantages than those four. Whilst the kingdom of 
Poland does not command an inch of maritime border, 
Bessarabia, as well as the Baltic provinces, are adja- 
cent to the sea. The towns of the latter ought, from 
their situation, to be the New-Yorks and Liverpools of 
the Russian Empire. Nor were they deficient in either 
enterprise’ or suceeas, until Catherine IL. made them an 
example of the beneficent working of the political and 
politico-economical principles of the Russian govern- 
ment at thesame time. She cashiered their municipal 
institutions whulst settling a protective tariff upon 
them. They bave been dead ever since. The same 
kas been the fate of Ismail ani Reni in Bessarabia. 
Those towns, whose location at the mouth of the 
Danube, that European Mississippi, ought to make 
them rival, in respective importance, with New-Or- 
leans, and whose trade was considerable until 1812, 
have been sacrificed tothe anti-Daoubian policy of 
Russia, which in the South proves as favorable to the 
influx of industrial forces from Austria, as we have 
seen it to bein the North with regard to Prussian 
“ artizans.” 

i should be sorry to be understood as though im- 
puting to the government of St. Petersburg the ab 
surd design of starving to death the very cows it wants 
to milk. I am even inclined to believe, that the wel- 
fare of the subject may be an idea not altogether 
foreign to the mental vision of a Czar of the nine- 
teenth century. The partial efforts which have been 
made by Catharine, Alexander, and Nicholas to limit 
the extension of serfdom, were probably not dictated 
by the promptings of a selfish policy alone. But, I 
hope your protectionist enthusiasm will have left 
youso much common-sense as not to imagine that, 
whether in Russia or elsewhere, any ticklings of phil- 
lanthrophie benevolence will ever be allowed to be 
gratified at the expense of the interests of abeolutism. 
Those intereste, no doubt, require to raise on the prin- 
ciple of “divide et impera,” one class as a balance 
against the other. But, the very eame principle im 
plies that this is done, not for the elevation of any of 
them, but in order to break their energies through 
each other; so as to make them all, if not free, at all 
events equal ; if not before the law, at all events under 
the police. The Baltic provinces are an example in 
point. Their nobility, of German origin, has rarely 
been equailed, I am sorry to say, in stupid selfishness 
and despotism by any aristocratic body anywhere. 
The indigenous peasantry, as much from an original 
feebleness of their moral constitution, as in conse- 
quence of habitual oppression, offered but little mate- 
rial for a colid re-construction of the social edifice. But 
in the old Hanseatic cities, such as Riga, Narva, Revel, 
Libau, Goldingen, etc., which had maintained their 
liberties and prospered in defiance of aristocratic hos- 
tility, there remained still all the elements of a genuine 
self-governing independence, which afew moderniz- 
ing touches of legislation, and above all a free scope of 
action, would soon have ripened into genuine liberty. 
How did the Russian Government in this case proceed { 
Did it strengthen the cities and foster those elements 
of freedom which they contained! Nobody who has 
the slightest notion of what an absolute government 
willor can do, could for a moment suppose that it 
would have adopted sueha plan. Depotism in ancient, 
as in modern times, has never hesitated to proclaim 
itself the protector of the masses againet the aristo- 
cracy; but to ask from it to foster municipal self-gov- 
ernment and burgher independence would be a contra- 
dictio in terminis. Rassia acted as she might have 
been expected to act. Peter, to attach the nobility to 
his reign, “first mouthed to be swallowed last,” re- 
confirmed by new enactments their umlimited power 
over their serfs, which had been somewhat restricted 
by Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden. Next Catherine 
II. struck the double blow, already alluded to, at the 
cities. {The nobility of course applauded ; but the Em- 
press, who loved seignorial power as little as citizen- 
independence, soon came out with a bland proposition 
supported by quotations from the “Eacyclopedia,” 
which they all had read, whether they would not for the 
love of humanity emancipate their serfs? The nobil- 
ity answered by quotations from the same authority, 
that the idea was worthy of the great eighteenth cen- 
tury, and of the still greater lady-philosopher on the 
throne; but as they were still in possession of their 
own provincial legislation which had been insured to 
them by the capitulation, they let the matter rest. 
Finally, however, Alexander, by setting, against the 
provisions of the capitulation, a foreiga Governor-Gen- 
eral upon them, carried the point in 1817. Marquis 
Palucci, the man who had been appointed for that pur- 
pose, reported on his success in the following terms :— 
“ Lg Livonie finira par la parfate essemblance du gov- 








ernment russe un dela de l’Ural;” which in a some- 
what free translation means to say: “Livonia will 
soon be completely Asiaticized”—the great object of all 
Russian reform. 

The general result is now, that the Baltic aristocracy 
have become changed into Russian soldiers, tschino- 
vieks, and police-oflicers; that the cities, with the par- 
tial exce of Riga, who had been strong enough to 
make her own ¢apitulation, have sunk into decrepitude; 
and that those poor aborigines, for whose benefit well- 
meaning ignorance would fain believe that all these 
changes Rave been effected, are more miserable than 
they ever were before. Having received no freeholds to- 
gether with their emancipation, their liberty only gives 
them the right of being ejected by the landlord, and of 
starving in the towns, instead of making a living, how- 
ever poor, in the country. If I say starving, I wieh it to 
be understood in 4 literal sense. The poor wretches are 
dying away much like the Indians here, under the 
scourge of a new order of things, carrying in its train a 
new array of sufferings, persecutions, and diseases. 
Take the most favorable view of the case: say that 
the previous order of things in those provinces was 
such as to make it a most difliult task to correct its 
consequences; surely, the incapacity of the Russian 
government to correct the hereditary difficulties of 
one set of provinces, cannot well be adduced as a rea- 
son for recommending her to the acquisition of another, 
and that other one—Turkey. 

It is passing strange, that one who, like yourself, is 
so successfully engaged in the practical pursuit of 
liberty, should nov and then startle your readers by 
some utterly absolutist notions, such as that of creat- 
ing liberty through government measures. All gov- 
ernments are hostile to liberty. All liberty has its 
source in the energy of the popular aspirations. All 
political measures, which have been devised by the 
wisdom or benevolence of those ao-called leading minds, 
which Carlyle so much admires, have been found out in 
the end to be unwise and mischievous, unless where the 
leading mind did not act oa its own conceit, but merely 
drew the balance of the live struggles of live parties 
for their live interests. You have yourself insisted 
upon the same simple truth time and again. Yet, what 
neither the ealightened absolutism of Colbert, nor of 
Pombal, nor of Talucci, nor of Struensee, nor of Joseph, 
nor of Frederic, has been able to effect ; that—are you 
in earnest in expecting it now from the ignoble, deep- 
ly Jesuitical, consistently absolute system of Cancrin? 
Surely you do not know that system, or else you would 
not, could not commit yourself to its cause. 

The great aim and end of the financial and indus- 
trial plan of Russia, as introduced by Cancrin, and fol- 
lowed out by his successora, Wrontechenko and Brock, 
isin the first place to depress private credit in favor 
of the eredit of the state; for the deuble purpose of 
filling the imperial chest, and of making all industrial 
commercial, and money transactions dependent upon 
the assistance or good will of the government. There is 
a law in Russia which does not allow an estate, how- 
ever large, to be saddled with more than one mortgage 
however small. This, of courze, makes all other 
obligations of the same proprietor perfectly illusory ; 
and as, in the words of Count Guroweki, “ absolute 
mercantile honesty is not a prominent feature with 
the Russian merchant,” nor, we may add with any 
class in Russia, it follows, that those, who have money 
to invest, rather deposit it in the banks of the govern- 
ment at 4 per cent., than run the risk of lending it to 
an irresponsible person, at from 10 to 13 per cent. 
It follows as naturally, from the high rate of interest 
consequent upon the want of security and confidence, 
that those who wieh to borrow, rather pay 5 per cent. 
to the government which always meets them half way, 
than from 10 to 13 per cent. to the money-lender, who 
always makes difficulties. By this simple contrivance 
the State has become the general banker in Russia. Of 
the funds thus placed at its disposal, it does not fail to 
avail itself for administrative purposes—s practice, 
which was initiated by Guriew, and has since been 
carried to eystematic perfection by his three successors 
It gives the government the absolute command over 
the money-market, as far as the money-market of 
Russia can be sail to be independent of Londen. But 
on the other hand it makes the finances of the state 
enbject to all the fluctuations of the market, both at 
home and abroad. This explains many things at 
once. It explains ina great measure the contradictory 
accounts of the state of the Russian finances, which, 
even though the most favorable of them may be en- 
dorsed by yourself, oan never be reliable but for the 
moment, at best. It also explains why the Russian 
government endeavors to break off as much as possi- 
ble all commercial intercourse with Europe, and more 
particularly with England. For it can never be com- 
plete master at home, as long as the business transac- 
tions of its subjects are ruled by influences, which are 
not under its own control. 

What portion of the imperial bank deposits goes to 
the support of the government, and how much of it is 
employed for the advancement of agriculture and in- 
dustry, it is impossible to guess. For, since 1844, when 
of the sum total of 166,000,000 silver roubles 
114,000,000 had been lent out to the different branches 
of the administration, leaving 44,000,000 for the above 
purposes, the published statements have been so ingen- 
iously contrived as to make it impossible to get at 
their true meaning. About the above time the govern- 
ment employed, on its own account, more than 50,000 
workmen in 600 manufacturing establish- 
ments, exclusive of all those manufactories, laborato- 
ries, and workshops, which supply the wants of the 
army and navy, and where private competition is shut 
out altogether. 

The government, then, while commanding the money- 
market, competes with private industry. Now, inas 
much as the expensive management of government 
establishments is proverbial, especially in Russia, it 
becomes indispensable to regulate the prices of the 
manufactured goods, eo as to raise them to the govern- 
ment standard. This is effected by protecting the 
manufacturer not only against foreign competition, 
but aleo against home competition, so as to enable him 
to ask his own price, which is generally twice or three 
times of what the imported article would be. Manu- 
facturing, therefore, in Russia is a monopoly, eonfined 
to the government and those who are in favor at 
court, or know how to buy official favor by heavy 
bribes. 

Now, if I may ask, to whieh of those elements of 
the industrial system of Russia do you more particu- 
larly look for the liberation of that country and of the 
world! Is it to those manufactures which are carried 
on by the government itself, and the foremen of which 
are generale? Or is it to those others which are given 
in monopoly to the government favorites, mostly great 
nobles? Is it to the condition of those laborers who 
are employed in the government establishments, where 
they receive the pay and treatment of soldiers!” Or 
is it to those serfs of the private establishments, who 
receive their wages in kind? Or, finally, to that nu- 
merous class of peasants who are working for the 
manufacturers in their spare time! Or is it to the 
freed laborer or the burgher, who, to quote Gurowski, 
« obstructed in every free movement, heavily chained 
by the laws, based on the spirit of caste, . . . can by 
no means move onwards, but is foreed to labor for 
ever in the same arena, as in a tread-mill, fettered 
perpetually to the same spot 1” Oh! sir, you have 
sold justice, liberty, and the hopes of Europe for 
thirty pieces of silver, and behold it was bogus! You 
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have blown the trumpet of the destroyer, and have 
been the friend of the tyrants, that you might worship 
the golden calf, and behold, although it be a calf, it is 
not golden! Your industry, for which you have done 
all this, is as the corn, blasted before it be grown up. 
Your protection neither gives liberty to the slave, nor 
bread to the pauper, nor a market to the agriculturist, 
nor scope to the burgher, nor enterprise to the manu- 
facturer; it only gives privileges to the privileged, 
luxury to the luxurious, corruption to the corrupted, 
rule to the ruler. What your industry and your pro- 
tection give is only the last touch of perfection to that 
structure of absolutism to which, since Louis XL, the 
successive generations of reprobates have carried 
stone by stone. Ximenes and Richelieu on!y Jaid the 
foundation ; Colbert only had a faint presentiment of 
what it ovght to be; but to Cancrin ie due the glory 
of having made absolutism absolute, by centralizing in 
the hands of the bureaucracy not only ali the political, 
military, and religious power, as heretofore, but also 
all the agricultural), commercial, manufacturing, and 
banking—in short, all the material interests of the 
subject. Never, before Nichclas, was the boast, “I am 
the State,” more than a bravado. Never, before him, 
has the beau-ideai of absolutism become a reality— 
the beau-ideal of using up every force and energy of 
the people, whether intellectual, moral, or industrial, 
as raw material to feed the administrative machine, 
It is something more than a morbid feeling, sir, which 
makes the name of Rueeia detested by the people of 
Europe. It is the instinctive outery of revolted 
human dignity at the systematic uprooting of the 
human soul. The carnage of the battle-field elevates 
the soul with the contempt of death; the horrors of 
the dungeon brighten it with the pride of liberty; 
the tortures of the stake exalt it with the holy love of 
truth Carnage, dungeon, stake, oppression, persecu- 
tion, tyranny, beat and shake and bend the tender 
plant of humanity in vain; they only strengthen its 
roots. But absolutism—gentle, benevolent, reforming 
absolutism—creeps into every rising bud, eribbles 
every leaf, and gnaws at every root, until life withers, 
and the human individual is left an empty stalk, with- 
out the marrow of either reason, conscience, or will. 


There 13 a difference between England and Russia 
still ! 
BE CONTINTE 
——_—___ ++ @+ 


THE PRESBYTERIAN MOVEMENT. 


A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF THE CHURCH-EXTENSION ECHEME 
OF TEE NEW-SCHOOL GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
Assembly of the Pesbyterian Church, 
Buffalo, 1853, adopted the following 


Tue Genera! 
New-School, at 
order, viz: 

“ Resolved, That a Committee of Conference be rais- 
ed to confer with the Executive Committees of the 
American Home Missionary Society and of the Phila- 
delphia Home Missionary Society, for the purpose of 
ascertaining what arrangements can be made for the 
relief of feeble churches at the West, and in other des- 
titute places, which may not be provided for by any 
existing rules of the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety.”——Minutes of the Assembly, 1858, page 341, 

The Assembly’s Committee submitted to the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Home Siicsionary So- 
ciety, the following 

INQU? RIES. 

“J, Will it be consistent for them to make such an 
alteration in the rules of the Society, as will allow ap- 
propristions to congregations in large towns and cities? 

“2. Will they consent to make appropriations to a 
church or churches, in places where there is already a 
church aided by the Society / 

“3. Will it be consistent with the rules of the Society 
to assist a Missionary laboring under the direction of.a 
Presbytery or Synod? 

To these Inquiries the Exeeutive Committee of the 
American Home Missionary Society made the follow- 
ing 

REPLY 

“The Executive Committee of the American Home 
Missionary Society have carefully considered the quee- 
tions proposed to them by the Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and in reply reepectfally submit the 
following statement, 


“The First Inquiry is as followe: * Will it be consi.tent for them 
to inake such an alteration in the rules of the s ty, a& wil al- 
low appropriations t ngregations rgc towns and cities?’ 

The rule to which reference is made in this inquiry 
was adopted in the year 1844, and is as fullows: 

“Wherecs, the American Home Missionary Society was origin- 
ally formed, and is now patron:zod by the Christian public, ag a 
provision for tupplying the m~ans of grace to those who are spe- 
cially destitute, and who cannot reasonubly be expected to obtain 
the blessings of the Gospel in any ctlier way,—annd whereas, in 
times past a few caste of Congs+ gut : sarge towns have been 
regarded as 0 far extraordinary in their claims as to jusiify a 
propriations in their behalf. but recently cases thus situated are 
becoming so numerous a€ to require the adoptionof a general 
rule; Therefore, 

“Resolved, That it is inexpedient for this Committee hereafter 


to make appropriations in aid of Congreg*tions in this city and 
its vicinity, or in other s milar situations ‘the members uay 
enjoy religious privileges in copgr gatior . connecied with the Se- 
ciety, without greater inconvemence ths u those who live in small- 
er towns are subject te.”’ 

“It will be observed that this rule applies to those 
towne and cities only, in which the means of grace al- 
ready exist in connection with one or more of the de- 
nominations acting through this Society. In plaeee, 
however populous, where it appears to his Committee 
that Gospel institutions cannot be sustained by these 
denominations to an extent obviously needed, without 
missionary aid, this rule is not enforc:d. Exceptions 
are made also in favor of conzregations of colored 
people, and those worshiping in s foreign language. 
But the design of the patrons of this Institution in con- 
tributing to ite funds is, to send the Gospel to that 
portion of our population to whom it would other- 
wise be inaccessible. The support of Missions in such 
communities as this rule contemplates is indeed an im- 
portant, but is properly regarded as a distinct depart- 
ment of benevolent effort, and is more economically 
and successfully conducted by local organizations. 
“When the church accomodations of « large town 
or city become insufficient for its increasing population, 
the natural and healthful process of extension is col- 
onization or contribution from the surrounding 
churches and the local sympathy which can be enlisted 
in this way only, is often essential to the growth and 
prosperity of the assisted churches. 

“The attempt of this Society, therefore, to conduct 
City Missions of this character, would, it is believed, be 
regarded by its patrons with dissaprob> tion, and would 
tend greatly to diminish their contribu: ions to its funds, 
The Auxiliaries of the Society in the Eastern States, 
which now, agreeably to the terms of their relation- 
ship to the Parent Institution, are acting under this 
rule, would be warranted, by its repeal, in expending 
their funds in large towns and cities within their 
bounds, and thus one principal source of the Society's 
revenue would be dried up. 

“Tt should be borne in mind, also, that this depart 
ment of labor is very expensive; and after satisfying 
the privileged claims of the towns and cities in the 
East, which contribute most largely to the Societys 
Treasury, only a small amount wd probstly remain, 
to supply the wide-spread and <r \ing destitutions of 
the West. ; . 

“It frequently happens, moreover, in respect to this 
claes of churches, that the necessity for their existence, 
and their claims to missionary support are matters of 
controversy between two rival ceaomiuations, both 
friendly to this Institution, yet both claiming the 
ground, and to grant or to refuce thes id s vught, would 
render the Society a party to denomiaational strife. 

“In view of these considerations, and as the result 
of their experience, before and since the adoptien in 
form of the rule in question, the Committee regard it 
inexpedient to undertake the work of Missions in large 
towns and cities, where the means of grace are already 
enjoyed in connection with the denominations that sus- 
tain this Society. 

“The Second Inquiry is,—*Will they consent to make appropria~ 
tions to a church or churches, in places where there is already @ 
church aided by the Society” 

“Most of the considerations already stated, are 
equally applicable to the class of cases referred to in 
this inquiry. Those who have conven+nt access to 
the means of grace in connection with « ehurch eus- 
tained by this Society, are not properly considered as 
destitute of the Gospel, in sach a sense as renders them 
subjects of missionary aid. Their organization into a 





separate church under such circumstan: sit in moet 
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lting a8 it usually does and must 
Se arog and diseatisfaction of _ eo - 

i . inued dependence © 
peated ot aT ak the same ground, the Society 


; t be divided against itself, but 
ws api mst be required to appropriate double 
p paren to each church, or four times the amount 
in all that would be requisite if all were united in one 
eburch. Experience has shown, moreover, that churches 
of this charecter are apt to originate in _personal or 
denominational differences, which the aid of the So- 
ciety would have the effect to perpetuate and to in- 
crease, while the Institution itself would of course in- 
cur the censure of one or both of the parties ry 4 
ed. For these reasons, the Committee believe tha - 
would be highly injurious to the Society, and to t : 
eause of religion in our new settlements, to ennounegs 
the multiplication of such organizations by ak a 
pledge of missionary aid, whieh would be 
an affirmative answer to thisinquiry- . aia at 

“In reapect to cases which may arise, orming 

i . ka, the Committee agree in the 
eeptions to theee pa oe ot A] Assembly's Commit- 
+ ageing arg two that rather than adapt to 
alge otional cases rules of the Society, ‘which 
om Soubtedly wise and beneficial in their general 
pad they should be provided for by such local 
arrangements as will not divert collections from the 
Treasury of the American Home sane gpa 

» 7 ; ia,—* Willit be consisient wita the 3 
Pg Bagh oe py rtrd laboring undy the direction 
A Presbytery or Synod?’ ve f 

“The Committee would state in reply to this inquiry, 
that the Constitution of the Society (Art 4) makes it 
their duty to ‘appoint missionaries, and instruct oom, 
in regard to the field and manner of their la ora. 
While, therefore, they cannot, without violating this 
provision, pledge assistance to missionaries 10 — 
appointment and direction they have no voice, — ey, 
desire in all cases to consult the views and wishes o 
the ecclesiastical bodies in regard to all matters per- 
taining to the missionary work within their bounds. 
Accordingly, the various Presbyteries, Associations, 
&c., are invited (See 27th Annual Report, p. 101,) to 
appoint each a * Comittee of Missions’ from its own 
members, to receive applications from its churches, and 
suggest to the Society the proper action in each case. 

© These bodies are also expected to represent to the 
Society the condition of the destitute within their 
bounds, especially in places where no churches exist, 
and to recommend the appropriate action for their re- 
lief ; and no obstacles exist to making appointments 
for these destitute fielde, to such an extent as their 
neveasitics require and the funds of the Society allow, 
provided each missionary confine himeelf strictly to 
missionary labor, at definite pointe, within euch terri- 
torial limits, not embraced in the field of another mis- 
sionary, as are consistent with the greatest efficiency 
of his ministry. 

“These srrangements, adopted in accordance with 
the wishes of ihe ecclesiastical bodies themselves, 
have, withrare exceptiona, proved entirely satisfactory, 
and have secured in a remarkabe degrev, harmony ot 
views and action between them and the Society ; and 
it is the opiaion of the Committee, that in accordance 
with these provisions, the Society will be enabled, as 
it will be disposed, to carry out the wishes of these 
bodies to an extent limited only by its principles of 
action and its pecuniary means.” 

The Assembly’s Committee made their report to the 
Assembly, at Philadelphia, 1854. This was referred 
to the Standing Committee on Church Extension, com- 
posed of the following members, viz: Rev. David H. 
Riddle, D.D.; William Eagleton, D.D.; Thornton A. 
Mills, D.D.; and George C. Wood; and the elders, 
Elisha Taylor, Francis Duncan, and Benjamin LI. 
Cowles, whose Report, adopted by the Assembly, was 
as follows, viz: 

“In reference to the Report of the Committee of 
Conference with the American Home Missionary So- 


attachment felt for the Home Missionary Socie ves 
one of the deepest centiments of the Chureb, and it 
would be fatal to our harmony to disturb it. We 
should have to forget who and what we are, before 


we could become indifferent to the claims of that in- 


itution. : 
— Mr. Leavitt (Hudson called attention to the 


act of the last Assembly, which declared that there 
was no need of any new agency in conducting the 
work of Home Missions. He submitted that no new 
facts had been presented which called for the adoption 
of so radical a departure from the policy then agreed 
upon. It was disrespectful to the wisdom of that As- 
sembly, as well as discreditable to the wisdom of the 
present one, to enter upon such a scheme, with such 
insuflicient evidence of its necessity. He did not 
think the Presbyterian Church was ready for such a 
scheme, or would welcome the revival of sectarianism, 
which it would both indicate and foster ; for it is sect- 
arianism, whatever it might be called. He was eur- 
prised, on this his firet visit to the West, to find so 
much of this feeling. Why, he should suppose that 
the fr _ breezes of these prairies would blow it out 
of them; that on theee broad fields sewch parr w een- 
timents would be impossible. If the scheme should 
be now adopted, it would be with a divided vote, and 
woul ct y the strength of the Church. 

la taking the vote on the adoption of the report as 
amended, ‘the ayes and nays were called for, but 
refused,” and the whole report was “ carried by a large 
majority.” The following gentlemen constitute the 
“Church Extension Committee :” 

“Church Extension Committee.—The following gen- 
tlemen were nominated and elected the Standing 
Committee on Church Extension, in pursuance of the 
plan adopted by the Assembly : 

“ Rey. Albert Barnes, Rev. Thomas Brainerd, D.D., 
Rev. Thomas Shepherd, Rev. Henry Darling, Rev. 
Benjamin J, Wallace, M. W. Baldwin, Esq., John A. 
Brown, Esq. Thomas B. Sparhawk, Philadelphia; 
Rev. Geo. L Prentiss, D.D., New-York; Rev. Jona- 
than F. Stearns, D.D., Newark; Rev. Samuel T. Spear, 
D.D., Brooklyn; Rev. Joha C, Smith, D.D., Washing- 
ton; Hon. John L. Mason and Joseph B. Sheffield, 
ais New-York; Hon. Edward A. Lambert, Brook- 

yn. 


RECEITION OF THE PLAN BY CONGREGATIONALISTS. 


This action of the General Assembly was brought 
first to the notice of the General Association of Iowa, 
which met the week after the session of the Assem- 
bly. This body adopted the following resolutions, 
which their delegates were instructed to lay before 
the eorreeponding bodies at the East: 


“1, Resolved, That we regard the principles ex- 
pressed by this Association in June, 1842, viz.: ‘ That 
we regard the evils of division so great that we cor- 
dially recommend a union of members of both de 
nominations (Congregational and Presbyterian) in one 
church, in those places where there ought to be only 
one organization ; also, that the only proper ground 
of union in such communities is for the majority to 
decide upon the form of Church government, after a 
full understanding of the subject’—as presenting an 
equitable and practicable basis of codperation be- 
tween ourselves and our Presbyterian brethren. 

“2. Resolved, That while thia codperation is attended 
with some inconveniences, a separation will be at- 
tended with sore evils which are deprecated. 

**3. Resolved, That the measure of the General Assem- 
bly for employing ‘exploring or itinerant missionaries, 
and the planting of Presbyterian churches in advance 
of all others in towns and neighborhoods,’ is entirely 
inconsistent with cooperation in the Home Missionary 





Gisty, ani the Philadelpiia Home Missionary Society, 


your Committee would recommend as follows, viz:— | 


That the Assembly design and desire that the Presby- 
teries should continue to cooperate with the Ameri- 


ean Home Missionary Society and the Philadelphia | 


Home Missionary Society; that the difficulties appre- 
hended being all happily adjusted, they see no occa- 


sion to create any other instrumentality.”— Minutes of | 


the Assembly, 1854, page 514. 


The record proceeds: ‘ The Committee on Church 
Extension, having completed their business, were dis- 
charged.” 

In the General Acsembly of 1855 the same subject 
rame up sgain, on report of the ‘Committee on 
Vburch Extension” of that year, as thus st ated in the 
New-York Evangelist of May 31st: 

“Church Extension—Rev. Mr. Wallace, from the 
Committee on Church Extension, made a report which 
stated that their attention has been especially directed 
to those cases of Home Missionary effort which are 
excluded by the rules of the American Home Mission- 
ary Society. Such are, fur example, the employment 
of Synodical, Presbyteria!, and genzrally of exploring 
or itinerant Presbyterian mizsionaries, and the plant- 
mg of Presbyterian churches in advance of all others 
m towns and neighborhoods, «and the founding of 

shurches within the chartered limits of cities and 


large villages The Form of Government of our | 


Church, chapter XVIIL., expressly authorizes the in- 
ferior judicatories to apply to the General Assembly 
for missionary assistance, and in express terms author- 
izes the Assembly to send missionaries to any part of 
the Church. The principles of our Presbyterianism, 
applicable to this subject, are that the Church is one; 


that in accordance with this idea the stronger parts | 


of the Church must assist the weaker, and that the 
reservoir into which the eurplus shal! flow, to be 
equalized and distributed, is the General Assembly. 
It is obvious that the details of the reception and dis- 
tribution of funds for this object cannot be arranged 
by the whole body of the Assembly, but that the As- 
sembly must employ some agency for this purpose; 
and our opinion is that it is entirely free to choose 
any ~ aged whatever. ‘ 

“The Committee recommend the following action: 

“ Resolved, 1. That the; General Assembly hereby 
establishes a Standing Committee, to be ealled ‘‘ The 
Church Extension Committee,” a majority of whom 
shall reside in or near the city of Philadelphia. This 
Committee shall have no other powers than those con- 
ferred on them by the Assembly ; and the functions now 
assigned to them are those of employing Presbyterial, 
Synodical, and other Presbyterian itinerant or explor- 
ing agents, and affording aid in such exceptional cases 
as those already mentioned, and also the receiving 
and disbursing funds for these objecta. 

“2. That in recommending this course of action, 
the General Assembly distinctly declare that it is not 
their intention thus to establish an Ecclesiastical 
Board, or to interfere with the proper functions of the 
American Home Missionary Society, but, as hereto- 
fore, they recommend that Society to the confidence 
and codperation of the churches under their care. 

“3, That it be recommended to the American 
Home Missionary Society, in employing General 
Agents, to exempt them in future from the duty of 
exploring the destitutions of the country, and forming 
new churches, leaving such work to the respective 
denominations associated in that Society. 

_ “4. That the Standing Committee on Church Exten: 
sion, now constituted, shall consist of fifteen members, 
to be chosen by the Assembly in such manner as the 
Assembly may direct, and the Committee shall, at its 
first meeting, divide itself into three equal parta, to 
swerve respectively one, two, and three years, but the 
same persons shall be redligible at the pleasure of the 
Assembly. 

“5, Five members of the Committee shall be a 
quorum ; but in order to elect any salaried officer to 
the Committee, or to increase or diminish the salary of 
the same, a majority of the Committee shall be neces- 
sary to constitute a quorum. The Committee shall 
have power to fill any vacancies occurring when the 

, Assembly is not in session, and they shall make an 
annual report to the Assembly of all their proceed- 


It will be seen that the report does nct suggest the 
existence of any new facts, changing the aspect of 
things from that of the preceding year, when the As. 
sembly declared that “the difficulties apprehended 
being all happily adjusted, they see no occasion to 
ereate any other instrumentality, 

The discussion of this report occupied the Assembly 
for the greater part of twodays) An attempt was 
made by Rev. Joel Jewell, of Pennsylvania, 8. K. 
Sweed, of Iowa, and A. E. Campbell, D. D., to strike 
out the phrase that disclaims the intention of erecting 
an Ecclesiastical Board of Home Missions; but an as- 
surance by Mr. Wallace, the author of the report, that 
“the report does not bind any fature Assembly, in 
Feference to the principle of Boards,” the motion to 
erase was withdrawn. Prof. H. B. Smith, D.D., of 
New-York, moved to strike out the third section of 
the report, on the ground that “to require the A. H. 
M. Society to forego all its exploring, preliminary 

work, is to divest it of its missionary character :” and 
the motion prevailed. The whole project was opposed 
in earnest speeches by Messrs. M. O. Robert and E, A. 
Lambert, ruling elders from New-York and Brooklyn, 
and by several ministers). Among them . 

Rey. Mr. Chichester (Mount Morris) agreed with the 
view which had been expressed by Mr. Lambert. He 
did not think that so large and comprehensive a plan 
as this was necessary to meet the alleged want. The 


work, and, if persisted in, must speedily result in dis- 
| ruption. 

| “4, Resolved, That in our judgmeat nothing will 
| prevent the carrying out of this measure but the dis- 
| tinct avowal, on the part of the Associations of New- 
| England, that they regard it as inconsistent with such 
| coOperation, and shall so treat it, without unnecessary 
| delay, if reduced to practice.” 

The General Association of Connecticut referred 
| theee resolutions to a Committee, on whose report the 
| following resolution was adopted unanimously : 


| “ Resolved, That the recent measure of the General 

Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, at St. Louis, in 
| appointing a Central Committee for employing ‘ex- 
| ploring or itinerating Presbyterian missionaries, and 
the planting of Presbyterian churches in advance of 
all others in towns and neighborhoods,’ is regarded by 
us as one which must divert funds from the American 


have contributed, and do contribute the largest part 
of the funds of that Society; as inconsistent with the 
principles of codperation in the Home Missionary 
work, long acted upon by the Congregationalists ard 





Presbyterians, and, if persisted in, sure to reeult in the | 


speedy cessation of all such couperation.” 
| Also the following, in response to the Delegation 
| from the West: 
“ Resolved, That we have been greatly gratified by 


| the presence and communications of Delegates from | 
| Congregational bodies in the Western Statee ; and we | 


| hereby declare, that we deeply sympathize with the 
| brethren of our faith and order, with whom we are in 
| correspondence, laboring at the West; that we have 
' confidence in them, and express it as cur conviction, that 
the ministers and churches of Connecticut will stand 
by thei in their trials, and continue to sustain them 
| by their sympathies, prayers and liberality.’ 
In the General Convention of Vermont, the “ Iowa 
resolutions” were referred to a Committee, consisting 
of Rev. Willard Child, D.D., Benjamin Labaree, D.D., 
James Anderson, and S. Hurlbut, on whose report the 
following resolution was adopted unanimously : 


‘“ Whereas, it appears from resolutions presented to 
this body from the General Association of Iowa, and 
also from the representations of the respected Dele- 
gate of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 


that it is greatly feared that the action of said Gener- 
al Assembly, relative to the employment of “ explo 
ring, or itinerant Presbyterian missionaries, and the 
planting of Presbyterian ehurches in advance of all 
others in towns and neighborhoods, will prove incon- 
| sistent with codperation between the two denomina- 
| tions concerned in the Home Missionary work, and 
| dangerous, if not destructive to the harmony which 
has so long subsisted between them. 

“ Resolved, That we earnestly deprecate any meas 
ures which tend to a result which we cannot contem- 
| plate but with the deepest regret, and with the most 
painful apprehensions of the evils with which it may 
| be pregnant. 

“ Resolved, That it appears to us that the principles 








General Association of Iowa are just and equitable, 
and that they present the only practicable basis of 
united action. They recommend that a union of mem- 
bers of both denominations (Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational) in one chureh should prevail in those 
places where there ought to be only one organization, 
and that the only proper ground of union in such 
communities is for the majority to decide upon the 
form of church government, after a full understanding 
of the subject. If these principles shall be duly re- 
— we can see no danger of injurious conflict. 
ut if our Presbyterian brethren deem it their duty 
to prosecute the work of missions with a view to pre- 
occupy the ground, in order, to forestall the organiza- 
tion of Congregational churches, we must enter our 
respectful but decided protest against the measure, 
and we shall regard it as a violation of those terms of 
friendly eodéperation which have heretofore existed 
between these two great Chrietian denominations.” 

In the General Conference of Maine, the Committee 
on the “ Iowa Resolutions,’ composed of Rev. William 
T. Dwight, D.D., Benjamin Tappan, D.D., and C. Ho- 
bart, reported the following resolutions, which were 
adopted : 

“ Resolved, 1. That this Conferenca regards the 
principles which are expressed in the first of the re- 
solutions [of the Iowa Association, ] as equitable and 
fraternal, and as affording the proper basis of codp- 
eration between our Presbyterian brethren and our- 
selves, 

“ Resolved, 2. That the measure lately adopt- 
ed by the General Assembly (New School) at St. 
Louis, for employing “exploring or itinerant Presby- 
terian missionaries, and the planting of Presbyterian 
churches in advance of all others in towns and neigh- 
borhoods,” should be carried into effect in full accord- 
ance with these —: and that their contraven- 
tion or disregard in any case would be imconsistent 
with the proper codperation of Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians in the great work of home missions. 
The eubject came up before the General Association 
of Massachusetts, with regard to the relations of Con- 
gregationalists and Presbyterians at the West, when 
the following resolutions were adopted : 
“ Resolved, That whilst this Association cherish a 
growing attachment to the essential features of Con- 
egationalism, and a growing desire for its spread 
pen the country, they would still deprecate 
the adoption of any measures on the part of Congre- 
=. which would natnrally tend to divest 
ngregationalism of its eminently unsectarian char- 
acter, or needlessly to array it in hostility to any evan- 








Home Missionary Society to sectarian purposes; 4s | 
very unfraternal towards the Congregationaliste, who | 


Church, which held its last eession at St. Louis, Mo, | 


of codperation set forth by the resolutions of the | 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


“ Resolved. That on the subject of Congregations! 
and Presbyterian church extension, this Association 
deem it sufficient to refer to the following recently, 
adopted resolutions of the General Association of 
Connecticut, as happily expressing the sentiments 
which this body entertains, and by which their future 
course will be governed.” 


[For the Connecticut resolutions see above ] 


VOIGE OF THB CONGREGATIONAL PRE38. 

The Boston Congregationalist, of June 15th, says: 
“A New Home Missionary Society.—Not in name 
exactly, but in fact, the New School General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church has just resolved itself in- 
to a Home Missionary Society—appointing ‘a stand- 
ing Committee on Church Extension, consisting of fif- 
teen members, whose assigned functions’ are those of 
employing Presbyteria), Synodical and other Presby- 
terian itinerant or exploring agents’ for ‘the plant 
ing of Presbyterian churches in advance of al! others 
in towns and neighborhoods, and the founding of 
churches within the chartered limits of cities and 
 «. ier ania 
“The object is perfectly clear; and it is nothing 
else than to allow the Gospel to be preached in ita sim- 
plicity by the AL MS., over all the West; at the 
charge of Congregational churches and then to ap- 
propriate all the funds that can be gathered up within 
the General Assembly’s bounds to the exclusive sup- 
port of a denominational interest, in the same region! 
Verily, our New School Presbyterian brethren are pre- 
suming too far on the simple-heartedness of their 
Congregational brethren—or their forbearance rather 
—.ie¢., if they wish any further connection with them 
in labors of love that have hitherto bound them to- 
gether. We cannot eay more at present.” 


The same paper adds, on the 20th of July : 
“THE NEW SCHOOL MOVEMENT. 


“The Independent of last week has a long and able 
editorial on the New School Presbyterian plan of 
church-extension—to be followed, it is hoped, by 
others, giving a still fuller exposition of the unfrater- 
nal and sectarian policy of that misguided denomina 
tion, The eame paper had inadvertently fallen into 
one or two slight mistakes in a hastily-prepared ar- 
ticle of two weeks earlier date, which it here frankly 
correcta, aud then pursues the subject with a vigor 
and earnestness, that can ecarcely fail to be felt even 
by the rhinoceros that has provoked the assault. 

“A greater departure from honorable and Christian 
principle has rarely been recorded in the annals of the 
church, than that chargeable on the last New School 
General Assembly. For the honor of religion it is 
greatly to be lamented, and algo for ita probable in- 
terference with the growing prosperity of the mis- 
sionary churches, and the cause of Christ in general ; 
but so far as the interests of Congregationalism are 
concerned, it excites no fears nor regreta, The churches 
of New-England, and the churches of the same de- 
nomination at the West, have cause rather for con- 
gratulation that the way is preparing, in the Provi- 
dence of God, for their more direct and unfettered 
action on the mass of our destitute population, than 
heretofore. Through the kindly influences of Puri- 
tanic modes of worship and habits of thought and 
action, some wit and wisdom are yet kept alive in 
New-England, and are even embosomed in the despis- 
ed churches planted by the Hookers, Shepards, and 
Edwardses of other days; and our New School 
brethren need not be alarmed lest we be so confound- 
ed by the loss of their good company as to be unable 
to advance in the work we have undertaken for the 
evangelization of our country. No anxiety is felt 
here lest the streams of benevolence be arrested by 
the prospective closing up of the channel through 
which they have hitherto flowed; ‘Christ and the 
church’ is inscribed on our banner; and when our 
brethren see fit to rally by themselves under the flag 
of ‘Presbyterianism,’ and attempt to run it higher 
than the banner of our choice, we shall attempt to 
push down neither the one nor the other, but bear 
our own aloft as God shall help us; and turn away 
our eyes and hearts and hands from the sectarian en- 
sigp, as unbecoming the children of the Pilgrims. As 
yet, no plan has been adopted, nor even suggested, 
so far as we know, for separate action; the measures 
\@ our New School brethren are too recent, and too 
palpably unworthy of themselves, to permit at once 
the taking of those steps which are inevitable as the 





of carrying into effect the great wish of our churches, 
te plant the Gospel in its purity in every community 
|} of the land. But many minds are cecupied with the 


| subject intensely; and many tongues give utterance | 


| to strong emotions, and a few pens are ready for pub- 
| lic discussion, whenever the time for proclaiming ‘ in- 
dependence and freedom from all connection with 
Presbyterianism’ shall have fully arrived.” 

The Concord Congregational Journal has an article 


| on the action of the Assembly, in which it cays: 


“Tt means nothing more nov less than this: To em- 
ploy agencies, to establish new Presbyterian churches 
in large towns and villages and in destitute places 


can Home Missionary Society to support them, and 
thus predecupy the ground to the exclusion of the 
Congregationalists, though the Congregationalists con- 
tribute the most of the funds to eustain the American 
Home Misssionary Society. These agencies are to be 


shall be aided by the Society, and thus the rules and 
independency ot the Society are to be disregarded.” 





The same paper, in its issue of July 5th, says: 


‘The Hvangelist contends that the said plan of 
church extension involves no more than what Con- 


| gregationalists have been doing, and have a right to | 


| do by way of establishing churches in the West. But 


| when have Congregationalists in conventions or asso- 
| ciatiops formally appointed committees to explore any 

part of the home missionary field, and to form Con 
gregational churches ‘in advance of all others?’ 

When they engage in the work of church extension in 
| this manner, the Presbyterian brethren will have rea- 
son to complain. The appointment of a committee 


| for the establishment of Presbyterian churches in desti- | 


| tute places ‘in advance of all others,’ and in cities 


| and villages, which committee is to be amenable to the | 
| Assembly, is, it seems to us, but another name for an | 


| ecclesiastical board of home missions, But we will 
| not pursue the subject farther at present. 
“ We can moat sincerely sympathize with the Avan- 
geltst in their attachments to the long, happy fellow- 
| ship of Congregationalists and New school Presby- 
terians in the home miseionary work, and also in their 
| desire that this fellowship might be perpetuated. And 
we shail surely rejoice if events shall prove the mis- 
apprehension its editors have imputed to us to be, in 
| deed, rea}. The spirit of their article is fraternal and 
| Christian, just such as we should suppose brethren 80 
, recently cailed to ideniify themselves with the New 
| School body would cherish. If all editors and leading 
men on both sides would follow their example in this 


and work would be more cheering.” 
The Puritan Recorder, July 13th, has the follow- 
ing editorial remarks : 
‘* PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH EXTENSION, 


“We have said comparatively little in our paper, 
touching the late measures adopted by the New School 


much to hinder the codperation of that denomination 
with our own in the work of Home Missions. From 
the first, we felt sure, that it would eall forth from 
Congregationalists enough of earnest remonstrance; 
but we had no wish to be foremost in condemnation of 
the measure, though we are behind none in our repug- 
nance to its spirit and effect. ‘ 
“The New-York svangelist, the organ of the New 
School body, defends this measure with a zeal becom- 
ing its position. That paper maintains, that it was 
not the aim or intention of the Assembly, to mar the 
relations of the two bodies, This must be true. For 
if they can carry on their own scheme of Church Ex 
tension with theirown money, and still avail them- 
selves of ours, in any proportion as heretofore, to sus- 
tain their feeble churches, they have a strong interest, 
of course, to preserve existing relations as they are. 
“To show this projected mode of action does not 
interfere with existing relations, the Evengelist alleges 
‘the denominational action of the Congregationalists 
all through the West, and everywhere else. They are 
as a denomination, forming and sustaining such 
churches all over the land, wherever they can. And 
they havea perfect right to do this. They ought to 
do it asadenomination. And so may and ought Pres- 
byterians.’ Then why the need, we may ask, of this 
new organization! Congregationalists, you say, are 
doing such a work, and they have no such organiza- 
tion with which to do it; except it be the Church- 
Building Fund, the like of which Presbyterians also 
have. Our Presbyterian friends have all the means 
of doing this work that we have, without this new 
organization; and their doing it as we do, would 
occasion no interference with existing relations. 
“The Hvangelist intimates, that in no case will the 
Presbyterians withdraw from the Home Missionary 
Society. Of this we were well convinced before. 
They will, however, adopt offensive measures, and 
give occasion for Congregationalists to withdraw, 
when they become tired of bearing the burdens for 
the Presbyterians. But they themselves will not 
withdraw, because they expect to receive, as they 
ever have received, more from that Society than they 
day into it If the Congregationalists should estab- 
lish a new Society, they would still expect that the 
prestige of the name of the Old Home Missionary 
Society would bring to it agreat amount of Congre- 
gational funds, even after it should have ceased in a 
great measure, or entirely, to aid Congregational 
churches. It is therefore a fixed conclusion, that 








gelical denomination. 


for the two to continue together, will not withdraw. 
“Some other remedy tor the threatened evil — | 
be devised. If the evils which are apprehended — 
the new movement are experienced, if it should be 
found, that Presbyterians are diminishing their dona- 
tions to the common funds of the Society, and using 
that fund to build up their sectarian schemes, the 
remedy lies with the donors. The State Societies ape 
tained by Congregational churches, and individu 
donors too, ean attach to their donations the condition, 
that they shall be applied only to the aid of Congre- 
gational churches not connected with the Presbyte- 
ries. So there need be no chafing in the case. We 
may quietly watch the result of the present plan, and 
adjust our action toit. Our own impression is, that 
our Presbyterian friends will find that they have 
committed a serious mistake.” 


The correspondent of the Puritan Recorder who re- 
ported the doings of the General Convention of Ver- 
mont, gives the following account of the proceedings 
connected with this matter : 

“ Another matter of no little impertance, came up 
near the close of the meeting, relating to our connec 
tion with Presbyterians in the Home Missionary So- 
ciety. The subject was introduced by Rev. Mr. Cobb, 
Delegate from the General Aesociation of lowa, in 
presenting resolutions passed by the Body which he 
represented. It is well known that it is the policy 
of the American Home Missionary Society, in form- 
ing new churches in smal! places, to allow the majori- 
ty of those to be so constituted, to decide whether 
the furm of government shall be Congregational or 
Presbyterian. But it was aseerted that an effort was 
made at the last meeting of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly, N.S. toform a new board of Home Mis- 
sions, to be located at Philadelphia, whose object 
should be to send out Missionaries in advance of those 
sent out by the American Home Missionary Society, 
to form Presbyterians churches solely, and thus pre- 
oceupy the ground, to the exclusion of Congregation- 
alist) This was looked upon at the West as a viola- 
tion of the agreement by which the two bodies were 
united in the Home Missionary work. Rev. Mr. Hoyt, 
from Michigan, Delegate from the General Assembly, 
N. S., explained that this was an effort to get upon an 
equal footing with Congregationalists, who already 
had a fund in Connecticut, for the support of Mission- 
aries to form Congregational churches at the West ; 
an effort, of which, personally, he did not approve, 
and which was not approved of by very many of the 
leading men in his denomination. The subject was 
referred to a Committee, who subsequently reported 
a series of Resolutions, in which they deprecated any 
attempt by either party to forestall the other in the 
formation of churches, as tending rye | to the dis- 





paseage of time, for the cutting loose from a dishon- | 
ored partnership, and the institution of new methods | 


throughout the North: West, and then call on the Ameri- | 


constituted with the power of deciding what churches | 


respect, our prospect of harmony in every good word | 


Presbyterian General Assembly, which threaten so | 


solution of that copartnership which had so long ex- 
isted between them in the work of Home Misaions. 
| “Jn convereation with clergymen and intelligent 
| laymen, the writer learned that there was a general 
| impression, among Congregationalists throughout the 
'State, that the arrangement heretofore existing be- 
| tween these two denominatons with regard to carry- 
|ing on missionary work, both Home and Foreiga, 
must soon come to an end; that,in order to work 
harmoniously and without friction, each must act in- 
dependently; that the entire responsibilities, of these 
two Societies at least, will soon be thrown upon Con- 
gregationalists, and they must be preparing to assume 
them; that alone they can raise more money, and do 
their work more efficiently, than the two denomina- 
tions together now do; and that therefore the sooner 
a peaceful separation is effected the better.” 
The Vermont Chronicle, of July 10th, quotes the re- 
port of Rev. 8. Harris, D.D., made to the General 
| Association of Massachusetta, and adds : 
| “Such is the impression made by the proceedings 
and discussions had at St. Louis upon an intelligent 
and liberal-minded Congregationalist from New-Eng- 
land. The New-York Hvangelist—which has lately 
absorbed the Genesee Hvangelist, the Ohio Observer, 
|and the Chicago Hvangelist, and hopes soon to make 
other annexations to itself as the organ of New 
School Presbyterianism—does not acknowledge this 
to be afair view of what was said and done. It 
would persuade Congregationalists that we have no 
| cause to be dissatisfied. 
| “The HLvangelist, however, will hardly succeed with- 
out first meeting the case fairly. 





| 


| 
| 





Committee as follows: 
“Their attention has been especially directed to those cases 0 


| ed limits of cities and large villages.” 


“Tor the purposes thus described it is, that the 


Church Extension Committee—in effect, a permanent 
| Board of Missions—has been organized. In defending 


The object of the 
General Assembly is defined in the report of their 


t 


| Home Missionary effort which are excluded by the rule of the 
American Home Missionary Society. Such are for example the 
| employment of Synodical, Presbyterial, and generally of explor- 
ing or itinerant Presbyterian missionaries, and the planting of 
Presbyterian Churches in advance of all others in towns and 
| neighborhoods, and the founding of churches within the charter- 





ee 





augumented a hundred fold. The contemplated Pres- | 
byterian agencies will be continually coming in colli- | 
sion and conflict with the A.H M. Society, and espe- | 
cially in those regions where the latter are Congrega- | 
tionalists The Presbyterian denominational agents | 
will be selected with reference to their sectarian 

earnestness and devotion of denominationaliem, and 

with all the zeal of partisans will be everywhere preas- 

ing forward ‘to establish Presbyterian churches in 

advance of other denominations,’ and will often plant 

them prematurely, or where they are not wanted at 

all. The Congregationalists, meanwhile, will not be 

content to eit still and see the ground predccupied be- 

fore them, and they will be tempted to do the same 

thing, and the consequence will be that feeble and 

dependent churches will be needlessly multiplied, 

and there will be a continual struggle kept up be 

tween the denominations, and jealousies and collisions, 

and crimations and recrimations will abound in all the 
new settlements. 

“This measure will annihilate at once the great 
arguments in favor of the A.H.M. Society as 4 union 
and codperative organization, viz: that it promotes 
harmony between the denominations, and tends to 
prevent the needless multiplication of churches. By 
its rules, the Society cannot aid botha Congregational 
and Presbyterian church in the eame community, and 
therefore where both denominations are feeble and 
need assistance, they are now compelled to unite in 
order to obtain it, and this is the grand argument in 
our view for the Society. But if this new measure of 
the Assembly is carried into execution there will be 
no such necessity for union on the part of the Presby- 
terians, but wherever there are half-a-dozen individ- 
uals of that denomination, they can be gathered into 
a church alongside of a Congregational one, and have 
all the aid they need from the Church-Extension Com- 
mittee. Presbyterian churches, then, may be multi- 
plied ad libitum all over the missionary field. If the 
Presbyterian exploring agents can organize a Presby- 
terian church in advance of Congregationaliste, they 
will have the ground of right, and can claim the pre- 
ference in their application to the A.H.M. Society for 
aid, and Congregationalista will be excluded from the 
ground, unless they are strong enough to establish a 
self-sustaining church. But if, on the other hand, the 
Presbyterians do not happen to be first in establishing 
a church, they cap come in afterwards and organize 
one however small, to be sustained in part by the 
Church Extension Committee. 

“There will be nothing to hinder the multiplication 
of Presbyterian churches in city or country, and there 
will be scores if not hundreds of cases in which there 
will be two churches, one established and sustained 
by the A.H.M. Society, and the other by the Church 
kxtension Committee in the same community,—one 
supported by the joint funds of the two denominations, 
and another by itsside aided by the Presbyterian Com- 
mittee, and drawing off the resources which ought to 
go to strengthen it, and crippling its energies, and 
preventing its attaining the strength necessary to self- 
support. And thus we ehall have examples of the 
joint funds of the two denominations used te build up 
a church, which the private funds of one of the parties 
are employed in puliing down. In oiher words Pres- 
byterians will be with one hand covperating with 
Congregationalists through the A.H.M. Society in 
erecting a superstructure, which with the other hand, 
through the Church-Extension Committee they are 
laboring to overthrow. 

“Such will inevitably be the working of this new 
plan. We doubt not that many who voted for it were 
innocent of any design to bring about such results. 


the measure. Much will depend on the vigor with 
which it will be carried out. Perhaps when it is seen 
what its operation will be, and how it is regarded by 
Congregationalista, it may be abandoned, or so feebly 
prosecuted as to do little harm. But we think those 
who devised and advocated it, understood fully ite 
working, and will endeavor to carry it into vigorous 
operation, and that there is denominational spirit 
enough to eustain them in their effort.” 


The Religious Herald, published at Hartford, has 
the following editorial remarks: 
5 


‘*THE PRESBYTERIAN ASSEMBLY, ( 


, (NEW SCHOOL, ) 

“ This, the highest authoritative body of the Presby- 
terian Church, met this year at St. Louis, aud has re- 
cently closed its sessions. The number of delegates 
in attendance was large, and the proceedings were of 
much interest. Two points of concern to our readers, 
which came up for discussion and action, are worthy 
of notice. 

“The first is the Church-Extension Schen.e, which 
has finally taken the form of a permanent organized 


We are sorry there was not come man on the door of 
the Assembly competent to point out the operation of 
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walk off and carry the curse with them. 
“The second point of interest is the 
Assembly on the subject of slavery. T 
short of what we deem appropriate, a 
several aspects which are encouraging. St eee 
Was 
ything to have a full and fraternal discussion .¢ 
subject in a slaveholding State. Many | 
the Assembly would not entertgin the matt t 
Louis. We knew that they could not wh, Ne at St, 
it. But to their credit be it spoken, there 0°" 
tempt to evade the discussion Thon wy, 1. ° 
spirit of calmness which prevailed, evincin, . the 
to look the matter in the face as reasong}), a VUr pose 
speeches of some of the Southern members plea. The 
so far as could be done by arguments op oe us, 
side. There was less bluster and threatening ~ 
much more good nature. There seemed g).. 
disposition to urge extreme Bible defenses of Yj, 
and a realization that the North were in og, 
opposing the system, and must be heard Leia gl 
action finally taken was slightly progresi., 
tendency at least.” 
The only remaining Congregational 
The Independent is the Christian Mirror, whi. 
made no remarks on the eubdject, beyond the {,) " ‘i 
which follows a brief report of Prof H. p « 
address to the Maine Conference as the represons, 
of the General Assembly. Prof. Smith said 
“In leaving you and joining myself i 
denomination, 1 have abandoned no doctri: 
interest in the faith of my fathers 
the providence of God led me out, aud put me ge 
position where I could do more for the com: 
than if I had remained. The church which be pon, 
sented, contains some 140,000 local members—)', 
churches 1600 or 1700. Church extension was op, 
the subjects discussed at the late meeting in s:. |... 
and what the Assembly did had awakened jeg)... 
in a portion of the Congregational denoming... 
But he aasured us, that they had designed i 
sion of funds from the Am. Home Missionary Sovjur, 
or any interference with ite extending usefulness p 
church extension was the common right and : 
mon duty of all evangelical denominations 
ians,” 
The Mirror adds: 
~ N. B. This subject 13 in the hands of a \ 
composed of such men as Congregationalis 
themselves have chosen, if they might, and 
from New-England iot many yeure 
certainly guard well the rights of C 
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The Presbyterian of the West, publi 
nati, says of the discussion; 


“The action of the 

lees we greatly «rr, separation 

two denominations in all missiovary effort 
great bond of union is the A.L.C.F. Missions, but 
the weight of this time-honored institution will : 
we think, prevent the separation. Whether ther 
will be more kindness to us, a3 the result of thia pr 
greas, we know not, but we confess that we fee] gre ut 
interest in s2eing our New School brethren go forward 


complete 


in the work of denominationalizing themselves, and we 
will do all we can in bringing abouta rew 
28 they reiibolish the plan ot union. 

“A New School brother told us lately that if we 
would repent of the Exacinding Acts we could unit 
We replied, that we had supposed that the time |} 
almost come when New School m¢ 
us to repent of these. 

“1, Because they charged Oid School men witt 


410B, 


a8 800 


xy 14 
n would not re 


’ 





quiring repentance for original ein, and these s 
were almost the doings of our ancestors by this 
and 

‘2. The New School brethren are now making 
same opposition to the union of the systems that + 
were wont to do.” 

The Presbyterian, of Philadelphia, June 23, holds 1 
following language touching this matter : 

“The late meeting of the New School General , 
sembly was chiefly characterized by an increased 
nominational feeling and progress in 
organizations. Notwithstanding their evident 
ance to acknowledge the fact, they have steadily a 
vanced, for several years past, in the footsteps oi 
Old Schoo), until they have virtually adopted the ea 
policy, and, in the main, the same organizations 

“ One thing seems obvious, that the day for entir 
diyorce between the New School body and th 
gregationalists cannot be far distant. In 
avoid the charge of inconsistency, they may dis 
any intention to sever the connection with the 5 


| 
ecciesla 





committee of fifteen, located at Philadelphia, who are 
to press forward the work of organizing Presbyterian 
churches in advance of all others in new fields, of 
employing agents to explore the country for this pur- 





| this movement from the charge of unfraternal secta- 
rianism in bearing upon Congregationalists, the Zvan- 
| gelist quotes, first, the following Preamble and Reso- 
| lution adopted by the Executive Committee of the 
| American Home Missionary Society in 1844 : 

[Quoted abeve. ] 
“The rule of 1844, above quoted, is the only one 


| quoted by the Lvangelist as restricting the action of 


| the Society. That rule, our readers will notice, relates 
to congregations in the city of New-York and vicini- 
ty, and in similar situations ‘where the members 
| may enjoy religious privileges in congregations con- 
nected with the Society, without greater inconvenience 
| than those who live in smaller towns are subject to.’ 
And the Bvangelist argues as if the aid of churches in 
such situations were the only object of the Church 
| Extension Committee. It is to supply the lack of 
| that service which the Home Missionary Society, by 
the Resolution of 1844, declines to render. The 
Evangelist’s language is: 
“While thus declining themselves to enter upon this field, 
| they [the Committee of the Home Missionary Society] distinetly 
intimute that it would beright and proper to procure the need- 
ful aid by means of other organizations, ‘The support of mis- 
tions in such communities,’ they say, ‘ is indeed an important, 
bat is improperly regarded as a distinct department of benevo- 
. lent effort; andis more economically and successfully conducted 
by local organizations.’ The Committee themselves therefore 
‘ atlirm, that organizations designed to meet those applications are 
hot to be regarded at all as coming in conflict with the Society, 
or as aking their work out of their hands, They seem rather to 
invite the formation of one or more euch organizations, in order 
to relieve themselves from any embarrassment from these 


sources,”’ 
The duties 


| 


‘“ But this by no means meets the case. 
of the Church Extension Committee are vastly differ- 
ent from the mere occupation of the limited and pe- 
_ sphere of operation described in the resolution 
of 1844. 


sembly in its zeal for exclusive denominational pro- 
| pagandism. The business of its Committee is to em- 
ploy ‘exploring or itinerant Presbyterian mission- 
| aries,’ for the purpose of ‘planting Presbyterian 
| churches in advance of ali others in towns and neighbor- 
| hoods,’ and for ‘the founding of churches within the 
| chartered limits of cities and large villages.’ Such 
are the, only objects regarded as worth mentioning 
in the Report. The Evangelist, if it would defend the 
| adoption of that report before Congregationalists, 
| Must meet the case manfully, in this view of it. To 
give aid to feeble Presbyterian congregations in cities 
, and populous neighborhoods, where the members 
| could be accommodated with other eongregations— 


| Presbyterian or Congregational—is a different thing. 


, t might be very proper and desirablein some cases; 
while in others, distant contributors for such objects 
| would be likely to find their money used to serve 
| the purposes of mere sectarianism, or some other spirit 
| equally narrow and unworthy. The management of 
; sacred charities so as to answer only their legitimate 
| euds in such cases, would be a very delicate and diffi- 
| cult business for a distant committee, and was therefore 
| wisely declined by the resolution of 1844. If our 
| Presbyterian brethren had chosen to undertake it, the 
| Lvangelist might have pleaded the case as it has done, 
| and its argument, whether conclusive or not, would 
| have been pertinent. But now, the argument by no 
| means touches the case. It does not meet the objec- 
| tion so justly urged, and with euch unanimity, by the 
| great Congregational bodies of New-England. We 

object, not to the undertaking of what the A.H.MS. 
| declined to do, but to the new enterprise, by which 

the Presbyterians so distincly aim to head off and 
| shut out Congregationaliste. This, we say, is not fra- 
, ternal. We protest against it,as directly tending to 
| estrange the two denominations from each other, to 
| destroy mutual confidence, and to terminate that har- 
;™m nious codperation which our fathers founded and 
| so long rejoiced in.” 

The Congregational Herald, of Chieago, on first 
copying the resolutions of the General Assembly, ad- 
ded the following extempore explanation : 

“Thus the Presbyterians are to use the AHM. So- 
ciety and the joint fands of Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians as far as they can, and then to have a 
committee who shall receive and disburse funds for 
sectarian purposes and do what the A.H.M. Society 
cannot and will not do, And yet they are exceeding- 
ly attached to codperative measures! Nothwith- 
standing their disclaimer we are at a loss to see where- 
in this new Committee differs from an ‘ ecclesiastical 
board.’ ” 

The same paper, at a later date, presented the lucid 
explanation of the true nature and bearings of the 
procedure which we copied entire in The Independent 
of July 12th. We give place now only to the con- 
cluding paragraphs, developing the almost certain 
evils connected with the working of the scheme: 

[As published in Zhe Independent. } 

‘*Secondly, this measure if carried into execution, 
will give rise to such rival efforts, and create such com 
tention on the missionary field, as have never been 


} Indeed the cases described in that resoln- | 
tion are now entirely overlooked by the General As- | 


pose, and of building up churches in cities and large 
villages. The complaint has been, that by relying ex- 
clusively on the Ams. Home Missionary Society to aid 
their churches, they have not succeeded in planting as 
many Presbyterian churches as they desired, that So- 
ciety as a union Society of Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians, refusing (in our opinion very properly) 
to commission and support exploring agents whose 
special business should be to plant Presbyterian 
churches. That Society also wisely declined to aid 
churches in large and populous places, because the ex- 
pense of so dving is very great, ar d the opportunities 
of obtaining local aid for such enterprises are more 
abundant and reliable. The zealous denomination- 
alists of that sect have felt tried by this position of 
the Society, and have for several years endeavored to 
persuade or drive it into a partially sectarian work, 
contrary to its whole policy from the beginning, and 
in spite of the fact that much the larger part of the 
funds comes from the Congregationalista, Finding the 
attempt unsuccessful, they have lately bent their ef- 
forts to establish a denominational church-extension 
organization which shall collect and appropriate funds 
for the enlargement of their bounds. Some advocate 
this measure avowedly to insert an entering wedge to 
split the union between these two denominations, 
while others disclaim this, and contend for the new 
measure as only an additional expedient. 

“ Having thus stated the facts, we proceed to say 
that we think the action of the New School General 
Assembly right so far a3 it goes, and hope it will be 
ere long consistently and perfectly carried out. Jn 
present circumstances, independent action of both de- 
nominations is becoming both wise and necessary. 
The New School Presbyterians have certainly had no 
specific and reliable means for church extension. What 
was done for that end had to be by irregular action 
in different localities by the ministers and churches in 
those localities, in consequence of which the work 
was liable to neglect, pastors having enough to do in 
their own parishes without seeing to the founding of 
new churches in all the surrounding country. In the 
meanwhile the Old School Presbyterians were efii- 
ciently organized for this purpose, and were gaining 
ground with great speed. And then, somehow, the 
Congregationalistz, though without any dictincet 
church-extension Society, yet having a very taking 
form of church polity, and being free from slavery, 
secured most of the new churches sided by the Home 
Missionary Society. Why should the New School de- 
nomination etand etill and be ground to powder be- 
tween these two millstones? The asking such a quee- 
tion started into life a party which has been termed 
‘Young Preabytery,’ determined to build up their 
own denomination. They have so far prevailed as to 
secure the organization of the permanent committee 
referred to above. But they cannot pause there. 
The coach is not going to work with this fifth wheel. 
It must be substituted for one of the old wheels in 
order to become anything more than an encumbrance. 
A Church-extension Committee must eventually grow 
into a Presbyterian Home Missionary Society. Until 
it}doea, there will be endless friction and universal 
complaint. It is not the fair thing towards the Con- 
gregationalists to stop at the present position ; for the 
gradual but certain effect will be, to draw the Pres- 
byterian funds into the Church-extension Committee to 
be used for strictly sectarian purposes, and to leave 
the Congregational funds to be appropriated to union 
purposes, Congregationalists will not consent to 
such a one-sided arrangement. We can see already 
how it works. Congregational Connecticut last year 
raised $28,913 for Home Missions, supplied all her 
own destitute churches, and then paid inte the Home 
Missionary treasury to aid the unton enterprise, $28,- 
500. The four Presbyterian States of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, New Jersey, and Delaware, with the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, raised $10,264 for Home Missions, 
and laid it nearly all out on their own churches, pay- 
ing but $1132 into the union treasury! If we take 
Massachusetts the disproportion is still larger. We 
claim, then, that Congregationalists will not and 
should not consent to any arrangement by which they 
shall aid Presbyterian and Congregational churches 
both, while Presbyterians aid only their own denomi- 
nation—though we are aware that this is a pretty 
fair specimen of the operation of all the so-called 
union Societies which profess to unite several denomi- 
nations; the union is in receiving and directing, while 
the privilege of giving is conferred chiefly upon Con- 

egationalists and Presbyterians. Our New School 
Gelieee must consistently and a will eventu- 
ally, withdraw from the Home Missionary Society, and 
carry on Domestic Missions by themselves. They are 
strong enough to do it, and the result will be increas- 
ed satisfaction and better feeling on both sides, Peace 
is sometimes better promoted by amicable separation 
and independent action, than by constrained union. 
We favor the measure also on the ground that it will 
relieve the Home Missionary Society from all connec- 
tion with slavery. The slaveholding churches which 
it now helps to sustain are all Presbyterian. This is 
wrong in itself, and embarrasses the Society, inducing 








Presbyterians, however impossible they may make it 


dreamed of heretofore. The jealousy and collision 
between Congregationalists onl Presbyterians will be | 


many to withhold their contributions from its treasury. 
We heartily wish our New School brethren would 





tary societies; but so long as they continue t 

up organizations for doing their own work, express 
of attachment will be little more than empty wor 
When their Committees have tully secured the coi; 





ration of their churches, the voluntary societies will, 
in the nature of the case, have been put under the 
ban. 

“This result is the more inevitable from the fa 
that in so far as the voluntary societies are concerne 
there are two parties to be consulted. Though th 
New School may be willing, for a time, to retair 
nominal connection with these organizations, w! 
they are in reality managing their own part of t! 
affaira to suit themselves, the Congregationaliste 
hardly consent to be used as a convenience for serving 
the purpose of those who ia reality are no longer wit! 
them. This is already apparent from the tone of 1) 
Congregational journals in reference to the act 
the St. Louis Assembly on Church Extension. 1 
New School Committee have far more comprebens 
powers than that erected by our late Asser 
Whilst the latter is confined solely to church-buildir 
the former is, in reality, a Board of Missions. Accor 
ing to their plan, the Committee consists of fifteen 
five to be chosen each year, to be located in P} 
delphia, ‘to be charged with planting Presbyteria: 
churches in advance of all others, and exploring 4 
regions and places, by means of agents’ for this 
pose. 


The Presbyterian Banner, 





of Puiladelphia, ec 
articles on either side, from the Christian Observer at 
The independent, as the bas's of the remarks which w 
copy: 
“THE CONGREGATIONALISTS 
PRESBYTERIANS, 


AND THE NEW 


“It is the part of a religious journal, however d 
ted to the body to which it ministers, not to ignore a 
other Christian people. A portion of its duty 
give to its readers due information respecting other 
branches of the family of Chriet; and this may | 
comfort, for instruction, or for admonition. It 

e to increase love, to awake apprehension, or to 
forth our aympathy—for incitement, for caution, 
imitation. And no offence should be taken when ther 
is honesty of purpose and fairness of statement. 

‘In the early days of New Schvolism there was quite 
an embracing between it and Congregationalism, Th- 
hug was too close to be long tolerable—so, at least, it 
was then conjectured by lookers-on, and eo it has beer 
proved by results. It was clear, to the clear-sight 
that the new denomination which sprang into bé 
on the 17th day of May, 1838, with so much suddex 
ness, and in such vigor, and with a flourish of tru 
pets so astounding, was destined to a speedy char 
Presbyterianism and Independency may modify esc! 
other by proximity, and may abide in cordial neigh 
borhood, but they cannot long occupy the same house 
with entire harmony. There must be an absorption 
of one by the other, or else there must be D 
and divisions. 

“The Congregational element, if we saw things co! 
rectly, took a prominent lead at the first There 
were the National Voluntary Societies, especially th 
Home Missionary Society, and the American Educa 
tion Society, which were purely Congregational 
their organization, and mainly so in their contro: 
these must be the common organs of benevolence, an/ 
of the supply of ministers, and of Church progres*. 
This seemed to be a settled question, a fixed founda 
tion. The Church, as an organized body, was not & 
be entrusted with the conducting of these vital inter 
este. Great men—men of wisdom, and might, and in 
corruptibility,’mero motu—were to collect and disburt 
her means, educate —— supplement the support 
of her pastors, and send out and manage her missio2 
aries. Thus her Assembly would be relieved of a large 
amount of business, which it was supposed could bet 
ter be done without than with ecclesiastical direction. 
Then, tv examine into and judge of cases of doctrina 
and moral dereliction, was a thing regarded by some 
as beyond the Assembly’s province and competency, 
and was especially likely to affect injuriously Ser 
unity and brotherly love; and hence ali appeals and 
complaints, and all puttings forth of Church author!‘y, 
and the exercise of control, must stop in the Syno- 
Thus the Assembly was likely to be speedily red iced 
to a mere conference, or, at most, to an Advisory 
Council. Then, as the Assembly would have so lithe 
business to transact, and as coming together from 
great distances involved great expenditure of time 80 
money, it need meet but once in two years. 

“All this, however, was more specious than wi 
Congregationalism was moving too fast. Presbyter!#™ 
ism could not be so rapidly absorbed, nor would the 
readily assimilate. It had yet too much spirit a>" 
principle, too much of vitality, for such a transforms 
tion, There was a commotion. Presbyterians t0°* 
the alarm, and resolved on retracing their stepé. As 
nual meetings of the Assembly must be held, aul om 
power must be vindicated. A portion of the Congt* 
gational element then left. ; - 

“But still Congregationalism was operating Oe et 
fully through the National Societies. It was end « 
out its swarms from the ‘northern hive,’ moulding 
the sentiments of the novitiates for the ministry, "7 
binding both these and the missionary ministers y 
ties not easily ruptured ; and hence, | 
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of the late ministry. The motion being based on the 
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siastical forms of wership and government, and in the | ed by the emiles of a genial climate. He here has to | hi if 

: a : Bao ‘ a imself, as he now does to 
met it h fair ‘the for aecing at ye the New School, | Report of the Sevastopoi Cummittee. of all the debates which took place before the whole | name of Christian liberty called all Italians to shake | endure neither the austerities of a Northern winter, nor | were wise in making to comment no oy 
_ It was come, porig Some to the production of counteracting | [ast Lord’s day there was a strange and premoni- constitution was adopted, yet I feel bound to mention off this human yoke. In order to remedy the mis- the debilitating effects of a meridian summer, And| *ition which Abraham made to Lot,” Propo 
sa we of the agencies. This movement began to assume visibility tory gathering in London on this issue; Lord Robert} ome points in it in which the Waldensian Church has | chief of these false reports, the Synod unanimously | while those of colder regions have constantly to pre- pn 
; ee that and definitenees at their Assembly is ee Grosvenor, a very excellent and liberal nobleman, has} made, and will in the future make decided progress, | declared: That the only object of the Waldensian | pare for, or battle with, severe storms and the inclem- Bixenamrroy.—An interesting revival of religi 
t wholly pa. — — ae diane oS 0 coe decided ad- | been pressing forward a measure designed to restrict | The chief one is perhaps the article in which that | Chareb, in its missionary enterprise, was to obey | éncies of the seasons, and are at great expense to afford | has been enjoyed during the me sensen, b Rs a 
2 We DO ate vance : and thie year, at St. Louis, the reform has | Sunday trading, which, in certain districts, has fear-} Church declares itself openly @ missionary Church, Christ's onder, “Go ye and preach the Gospel to every proper ehelter to their flocks and cattle, he may| byterian and Congregational churches pag bet 
cp rs mo bag pomeel 210 ee See donot | Mlly extended, so that to the passer-by the Sunday | In another a large place is made for laymen in the | creature,” and thus to win souls to Christ, and that here be cultivating the more ample crops, or reaping a| N. Y. Without any formal union of services, the pastors 
able & Purpose “This state of affairs between our brethren we do no appears co shine no Sunday. Some have affeeted to} Management of the affairs of the Church, both | they meant to leave converts perfectly free to adopt | rich profit from the market of the same. oon 

omen. The present with a view of inducing Presbyterians to en- 


ers pleased 
On the wrong 


tirely isolate themselves in the work of the Lord. W 


e | treat the legislation as an aristocratie movement against 


spiritual and temporal. Already each church sends 


such forms of Church government as would suit them 


Ihave spoken of the geographical and agricultural 


and people of both churches have labored with a cordial 


sympathy and concert, and now rejoice to ether 
i ‘ : : . eo ° ; i i i » 
in most heartily for cooperation. Much may be | the people, and the organized and almost fanatical | two lay deputies, with its pastor, to the Synod. best. In my opinion, wisdom, as well as the peculiar | advantages of this region, let us now look at it from a large number of rescued souls. Sixty persons have 
eatening ong go i Heapy Bonen ombination of effort on the part infidel party have used the occasion. The people Henceforth a large body of elders and deacons are to | circumstances of the country, will induce all new | another point of view. 
ed also little of all Christian people, and done, too, oe a 


‘es of Blavery 
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compromise of principle or marring of distinctive fea- 
tures, which could not be at all effected by strictly 
Thither let joint counsels and 
Sut we have an instinctive anti- 
pathy to an amalgamation of heterogeneous materiale, 


denominational actien. 
labors be directed. 


and a dread of all entangling alliances,” 


were invited by placard to visit the parks—Hyde 
Park—to see how the aristocracy observed the day: 
Some twenty thousand assembled, and saluted in ex- 
pressive style the equipages of those who resorted to 
the Park. The effect has been very great; and the 


take in hand the affairs of the parich. It was diffieult 
formerly, I should say impossible, to become a minis 
ter in the Waldensian Church without having gone 
through a certain course of study in a regular Pro- 


testant echool of theology. Now it will be no more 


churches to connect themselves with the Waldensians. 
Yet I know that the spirit of that Church is far from 
sectarian, and that its members would gladly welcome 
in the Sardinian States the appearance of other de- 
nominations, if it could in any way promote the more 


One is ready to suppose such a regien to be thickly 
populated with thriving and wealthy inhabitants. 
“Such land surely cannot be purchased except by 
those of corresponding wealth.” On the contrary 
these are just the lands for the poor farmers of New- 


united with the Presbyterian Church on profession of 
faith, and twenty-five with the Congregational, while 
others remain to make a profession hereafter. The 
pastor of the Presbyterian church was aided successive- 
ly by Rev. W. D. Love of Berlin, Conn, and Rev. A, 


: Underwood, of Newark, N.J. 

r, which b ce heh ee affair is very significant in many — , aoe ‘ps " a or ae _ —— = advancement of the reign of our aie ‘1. or, ——, Op is no more than half Corresronpence Berwaxn tne O.S. Assexety axp 
\ the fol] pha = - a fi pita tetditints The very unusual circumstance of t e stoppage ofa spel, are oe ivated enoug , and may, thoug gus. eee . P. ,W ich also is rue of Virginia. The density of | THE GENERAL ASssoclaTION oF Coxnxcticut.—The fol- 
gr Owing, FROM OUR ENGLISH _CORRESPON DENT. London Bank, and the circumstances of it, have caused not in a regular way, acquire a sufficient knowledge : ORE e population of this State compares well with that | lowing action was taken at Nashville by the 0. & 
san liasg Smith's CURRENT TOPICS. great sensation, and is receiving curious attention— | of theology to be able to preach the trutb, will no A NORTHERNERS VIEW OF THE SOUTH. of Indiana. Farms here, as there, are divided into body de ee ne tae hacheeal dee 
representati, : : the firm Strahav, Paul & Co.; Paul being a baronet.| More be shut out of the ministry. There are many body declines to continue the interchange of delegates 
said Engianp, June 29, 1855. , 
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ur two horrible facts which last week shocked and 


The sufferers are chiefly members of the aristocracy 
and of the upper classes, also some of the religious 


noble Christians, especiallly among the exiles from 
Naples, Rome, or Lombardy, to whom this measure 


Deroy, Caroline County, Md., 
May 4, 1855. t 


tracts of from a half to a mile square, and well propor- 


tioned between timber and cleared land. Farms well 


with Connecticut. 
Whereas, The General Aesociation of Connecticut, at 


“ee Mxeses. Eprrors:—All men are prone to think every | W°0ded and watered, which may be made equally | their meeting, in June 1854, adopted and published to 
went bees “s were bape sane vee site ane? — oe societies, and of these the new society which has ope- xy, J — a door of great usefulness in the kingdom other country, either in its minute or more general ab as any in the United States, ean be pur- paler — —— a they charge 
put me in 4 gated by subsequent information, The otlicers and | rated 20 extensively in Ireland ; its logs will be $10,000. of Christ. A successful effort has also been made to | features, resembles their own. The petty farmer who | © ased for from ten to forty dollars an acre. Such a sa Nhs gr vob dh e cupreme judiatore of the 

hich he repre’ rg le ci eee OY ne nana, | TL liabilities are called £680 000, but will, probably, | introduce in the constitution the principle of a more | has scarcely seen beyond the borders of his own town, | *T&¢t, in this county, of a thousand aeres is now for | in regard to certain legislation of our National Gor 

embere-ipet eee ee eae eee eee reach $5,000,000. The remarkable feature in the case | stringent ecclesiastical discipline than exists now in | or State, supposes all agricultural pursuits to be proze- sale at an average of fifteen dollars. Sueh facts may | ernment, “gives painful evidence of dilinguency’ im 

n Was one of —" pean peat as diese tian to an American would be, the immense amount of se-| the valleys. No Church can prosper without having | cuted with the same care and dilligent economy ashe | ®®°™ hardly creditable; they were so formerly to | respect to principles and sympathies that are essential 
taken in supposing &li were ied. 2 ree ice 


gin St. Louis 
ened je 


and some of the men are living, prisoners. 


But the 


curities and value, simply deposited for safe custody, 


the means of expelling from its bosom, or disclaiming 


beholds around him. The Yankee mechanic, who had 


myself, yet I have come to the belief and the full 


to Christian integrity ;” 


: And Whereas, The said action w : i 
: . . € n y ’ ttion was taken withou 
cone adhe grea weer These, to a great amount, say £600,000 sterling had| publicly, ugworthy members. The Synod has ac-| little thought beyond his own trade and relations, realization of the same, any preliminary correspondence with us in sequal ts 
lenomination, Par TERE RHE MAM - » cage aie W8S | been negociated by the firm, without authority. Thia,| knowledged it, and has written in the constitution the | when he turns his contemplations to the more remote That such facilities for amassing wealth should have | the alleged delinquency ; : 
ned no dive ‘tacked when landing liberated prisoners, and under 
iver ytiacked nen ie i 4 t ’ 


nary Society 


’ vith , 
4 flac of t So with rr 


gard to the terrible car- 


it was believed, brought them within the range of the 








principle of excommunieation; in some cases even 


parts of his country, imagines the South to be thickly 


been so long overlooked, or such opportunities disre- 





And Whereas, The said Association, by its steadfast 





and the com. ee eee ee z — ee ~* | transportation, They are in custody under remand. publicly. The Synods, which were held only at | land village, andthe West only here and there bearing is e reasons for this neglect, some of the ia- by large numbers of ite own membenser constituencies 
ons of Chriag i ee — the te bigs. “ae ze |“ A saving clause” will probably keep them out of the | irregular intervals, sometimes at several years’ dis- | marks of approaching civilization. fluences which have tended to make this State what she has made itself liable to the charge of espousing or 
a fi uly the number of —_ category of convicts; for the law relied on, excepta from | tance, will henceforth be held yearly, on the third I have been led to think the ideas of New-England | and the inducements here presented to active, en- protecting flagrant heresies in regard to the 7rinity, Jw 
wounded; in order to get an approxima- penalty bankers and others who, in any court, and} Tuesday of May. The Tableand the Committees will | men in regard to the West were much more correct | ©'8¢ti¢ settlers, will be the subject of another letter. carnation and Atonement, and has greatly weakened the 
adh mamiitte tal loss @ rateable ree was added for | 1. doy legal compulsion, make a stalement on oath re-| then give in their accounts, an] be subjected to a| than those-in regard to the South, Ask a Northern sciaiiininial Jay. i edl maddie ea ee - veyed 
ad oh ie on neh, and ss ey the a said +e " mete specting securities entrusted to them; and these part-| reclection, This will no doubt be greatly beneficial school-boy, who has read the glowing descriptions of siaiiieaee cleat ial Christ :” ° st principles of the aoc 
- 1 will nd wou! Bat i Ras proves _— the Arst l ners have delivered a schedule of this kind in the| to the Church. She will know more of her own | Maryland and Virginia, but never seen their soil, to BEARDS AND HATS AGAIN. _ And Whereas, By this course, according to the tee 
. naliste,” “per ; eee wet me _ vent of the | Backrn tey Court A clergyman, who is proceediny | affaira, and be more frequently occezpied with it, | give you his impression in regard to those States, and timony among themselves, the value of corresponence 
sughter rridl There will be five thousand criminally, loses some $150,009 of securities, merely | which is always a good thing, both for the members of | he will so near as possible picture to you the garden Tur Presbyterian of the West, of July 5th, copies en- = oo is greatly impared, if not wholly destroyed, 
killed, wounded and miss nz, deposited for safety, beside his cash balances Poor the Church themselves and for the undertakings car- | of our Union, and life amid luxuries and refinements tire the article ofj the V. Y. Hvangelist on this subject, ee eee oe ey from @ certain complains 
sa wie’ , ee a eS a J ; ’ ‘B KIDgs ’ ie . . presented to that body in 1353, by more than fifty 
1 at Cir The repulse haa naturally induced military eriti man! He isa canon of Rochester—a collegiate body | ried on in their names. which are hardly eleewhere to be found. which we noticed in The Independent of the same date. ministers, whose zeal for sound doctrine this Assembly 
ism in vericus quarters, though generally it is BiveD | not in good odor. Mr. Strahan is a comparatively Sa Che cosmes of & few manta ths acm ccntitetion To youl need not say such impressions, though far The Presbyterian of the West characterizes the Evan- delights to honor, and from the other documents there- 
; with the reserve and moveration which, for the most new partner; he invested in the bank nearly | will be voted upon, for or against, by the churches, to | too prevelent, are greatly erroneous; but to demon- gelist’s article as “ unkind and inconsiderate,” and adds safes oo — 
tion of th part, have characterized s:milar criticisms. Details of | ¢9 060,000, about two years since, and is now almost | which it is now submitted. Judging from the unan- | strate the truth for the instruction of your readers, | *S°™¢rema = ea the whole subject, which appear to the Genet ioualie wok @0 aan ee 
efforts. The the previous successful operations have now come to penuilees with a large family. Great losses on foreign | imity of the Synod in adopting it, I feel perfectly sure permit me to say a few words, in regard the Eastern ua eo excellent in spirit, so intelligent and judicious, | Connecticut be, for the preset, discontinued. 
ns, b ta hand: but the interest of these i3 singularly abated by railway serip are alleged as a cause of the ineol- the churches will give it the ir eanction, aud the Synod Shore of Maryland. that we think our readers will thank us for copying timing 
| : snag : a artan utterances of the telegraph delivered ten veney, but it is not really so; these particular losses] of next year will only have to make all other laws It ia bounded on the north by Mason's and Dixon's them entire. _—_—— Canat, Onondaga Co, N. Y.,) 
3 pro: _ - st ater it is tolerably certain, are the result of a desperate | and regulations harmonize with the new fundamental | line, (which separates it from Pennsylvania, as it does “The views expressed by the Evangelist strikes us , April 10 1855. i" 
great The future, both of war and diplomacy, is still matter plunge with the idea of retrieving. Excessive expen- | statute. the slave from the non-slave-holding part of our Union,)| with great surprise. Although we are not prepared : 
g ward f entire uncertainty and speculation. It is however diture, for years, will probably turn out to be at the - . 


To rug Epirors or THE INDEPENDENT: 


a . ; : ; on the East by Delaware and the Atlantic Ocean, on | for the Kossuth hat and the moustache, we are ill at oa ne 3 ie - 
elves, and w terally clear that Austria is disarming, and that this ae ae gE: ‘ eae The friends of the Waldensian Church in America, ; < tare : ease, to read an article from so reepectable a source Gextiewen:—If you think any of your readere 
1berally wiles & root of the matter. Sir J. Dean Paul wae well known e* ‘ rage the South by the Eastern Shore of Virginia, andon|.",". Sees é ld like to have their attenti Beeatel h 
as 3 is in the interest of Russia, Neverthelees British |;) -otisious circles, and among benevolent eocicties iz especially these who have become acquainted with its West of the Ch kB A howl which opposition to them is made a matter of | Would like to have their attention directed to the 
mae tie IN Feilgious Circies, ant among benevolent societies In al Mod. : De Rew Peer the West of the esapeak Day. Any one who will! so much seriousness and conscience. Our taste | subject treated of in this communication, please give 
P statesmen, including well-intenticned Lord Clarendon : *43. at, Wohod 0 excellent Moderateur, Dr. Revel, when he visited the cae : F F ‘ oT & 
y that if we sine’ Iemaiate b > | connection with the Established Church, Wades Gisiek @ih te tamer $e lene hab the } take the trouble to notice its location on the map, | leads us, in regard to all such subjecta, not to be too! {t an insertion in your paper 
. ‘ Tora ondhurst bt e act -m! < or : . : ‘ state e ) ( a I - ° : . . . ; : ’ . P 
could unite as i Lyndhurst, and the activeminded Lord Touching deposits; an American merchant or com- paren yal ™ PPY ; 7 18 ein cannot fail to perceive that in respect to its geographi- | ‘intensely conservative, nor on the contrarywiee Si, iihecdlnees Sicaepeila Matai ab ene 
the time had Ellenborough, mipvle their faint o stic "eL- 5 ite ae : : P 8! School of Lheology 1s abo o be es s,s 3 j P y ve b ¥g pang : . ayags 
th ime had Ellenborough, mingle their faint or hypothetical cen mercialist, would be utterly astounded and ineredu esired Scho eology 1s about to be establishe eal position it is unequaled by any other part of our too ‘independent. We remember to have been 
HOV require sures of the faithlesa and 





selfish power with qualitica- 
; 


1 ex‘enuations 
excited some interest; that of the French minister dis- 

issing the recent Congress, and a very able ox crafiy 
Russian Chancery. Some of the state- 


Two diplomatie papers have 


lous, were he to be told of the enormous values of 
plate, jewelry and securities, which remain year after 
year in the vaults and strung boxes of the old London 
banking-houses 

Apropos of wealth ;—three Irish genilemen have 





at La Tour, and wil!, before many months, be opened 
to students. It ia difficult, at a distance, to realize the 
great importance of this institution, especially in a 
missionary point of view. No one acquainted with 
the position and history of the Waldensians can doubt 


Union. The ocean on one side, and the largest and 
most beautiful bay in the world on the other, affords 
at all seasons a safe, cheap, and speedy intercourse 
with ell places desired. 


present at the ordination of a minister, when we saw 
for the first time in church such musical instruments 
asthe great and small fiddlez. The choir was in a 
large part composed of the Beecher family. The 
whole impression of the music was to enkindle within 
us, as we verily thought, a holy horror. 


of the definitions of the word “ escheat,” “Jn Scots law, 
the forfeiture incurred by a man’s being denounced a 
rebeL” He quotes also from Henry’s History of Britain 
as an expression used by our best writers: “This did 


2 : a a Since then | 2°t prevent John’s being acknowledged and solemnly 
ae ment latter have uciutentionally been antici ae for a moment that they have been preserved so won- "I epee 52 eagles: Ree Gn emoet Me yee — after some thought and i vestigation, and especially | inaugurated Duke of Normandy.” (He does not, 
tems that w. nen Jatt d As sin ‘i -- y te - recently deceased; Mr. Guinniess, the famous porter ‘Auitiiin toatl on Caeeeen tin ealebaniiien alt tak encircled as it is by the three great markets of New- | in view of such language as ‘it is a good thing to however, cive directions for porsing it.) 
rated n * distorico-Diplomatic Skete r la- eee ead le y} ¢ e 2 the ee ‘ : : : . Bue é ; ; 
pated by a re plomat etch of Moldo brewer, aged 88; Sir John Power, a famous distiller, y ae oa ; y | York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, the ingenuity of| shew forth thy loving kindness every morning, and Ae mene eblciens axe chcenced shout what the 
is t] Valach in a series of articles contributed to the | on the 28th, also aged, a cloze personu! friend of O'Con- They themselves feel that it is their calling; they man could not have given it a superior situation. | thy faithfulness every night upon an instrument of ten 1 tele ht t ca Il gi efini 
< Noigs the ~ a aC 20 Bou, vive ers s = 5 2 8 } % : ; ‘ is : ; a * 4 
ii Atla ndon paper, by M. Kossuth. The sketch is Ok Saale “a -_ “oe * have entered upon it, and, so far as the door has been | ,, : : strings, upon the pealtry, and the harp of a solemn | W°F° = P4rsing ought to mean, 1 will give my dein 
A Pal - j 8} nell; and Mr. Barly, another distiller—whose united th h si fall teed the GGA. Ot Nature compassionating the labor and expense of man, sound,’ we have conciuded not to leave the Word | tion, viz.: The science that enables us to determine, 
f corc creat terest ‘ n¢é if > fro > ( 7 ° . +1 a“ m - "eo shee 1] Pm — } . . 2 / D de 3 : f { ‘ 
of very great interest, and manifestly from the hand | wealth must reach sumething like $3,000,000! Poor| °P©® ‘ey ave cheertully entere: pede wl the construction of canals and rail-roads in other f God d ecu hos hoc i h langus he relati 
a f tatesinan-histor n view of this sketch tl 1 Tr : men are wanting; an educated /ta/ian ministry must me of God and prayer, to persecute those who choose | according to the analogy of a language, the relation 
peas ae a statestnan-historian n view of this sketch the oppressed Trish and their whisky! =a r ry ig : ; te : y i sections, has here generously given every facility| to use instruments in worship. At least we will which each word in any expression eustains to the 
elesiastical sverments of the Russian paper respecting the prov- ee pe prepared, in vew o = warts, bot present anc of intercommunication, and so to speak, at one stroke not charge them with sin for using them, if they le i cian s 
lent rel , are examples of cool audacious falsehoods beyond future, of Italy, Now, where could such a ministry ; ; will not call us sinners, in that we are not dispcsed to : F : 

‘senate oe isle é of her master-hand, has blended in one the highest ciate iaiiiinn ueniiiaiaiiiinae wisi Oh aniiins 
ate adily ad redibility. The importance of these previnces politi- LETTER FROM ITALY be found? The future preachers of the Gospel to the dth . ilt " use them. 5 : ; a : vt bas f g . 5 . . - 
tsteps of tl eiNe en tie and ad : pagent pr Italian people must be imbued with Italian literature beauty and the greatest utilty. “We have also had prejudices in sympathy with] sions ungrammatical which they cannot parse, with- 
ptedthe sam 2 Senate ape -ohannslemtehemmtaisranone of a pow Traty, May 30, 1855 pS af aide. {| The bold waters of the bay or ocean, abounding | the editor of the Evangelist. Some time since, we met | out considering that language was used before gram- 
eee ee ee natura e withir i appreci ee ee ee r rs, view 1d aspirationa, , ‘ ° me 3 r : 2 ’ - i 

zations , natural life within them i3 not appreciated, and is siti Milena th Wika “Memiaaaeeeiat manners, views, an a E ra on yeneva canno with the finest fish and oysters, and some of them| a minister with a Kossuth hat, and we advised 
ay for entir. have been almost unknown, except to Russia. The : ont ay eee answer, nor France, still less Germany. Piedmont is 
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In order t 
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expression: 








etch of the 
ere, but eh 
it is believ 


Dratiauo | iP 


patriota of the 





great Magyar cannot be reproduced 
ild be seen in the United States. M. 
i e i, iz one of the expelled 
Principalities,) has followed Count 
Nesselrode step by step, and exposed in ,the clearest 


GrntLemes :—It has been my privilege to attend the 
sittings of the Waldensiaa Synod, at La 


some details upon its 


recently held 
Tour, and I hasten to give you 
proceedings. As I have intimated to you ia a former 
letter, feara were entertained by the friends of evan- 





the only place where the candidates for an Italian 
ministry can be well prepared. It happens that Pied- 
mont is just at this time locked upon with envy by 
all thore who, in the rest of Italy, long for liberty and 
progrees; and this circumstance is indeed a moet en- 

















with wild fowl, of flavor and excellence unequaled 
elsewhere, is at every man’s door, or within the dis- 
tance of a few miles. The eame waters are navigable 
for the largest schooners or steamboats, which can con- 
vey the produce of his farm to market, and in return 








him to hire as a steamboat pilot, but after eeeing a 
great number of clergymen, and others of equal stand- 
ing wearing them, and especially after reading the 
solemn sayings of the Evangelist on the subfect, we 
conclude never to make ourself so ridiculous again, 
as to intimate any feeling or conscience in regard to a 


mars were written, and consequently that if rules 
have not been already written for such purposes, they 
ought to be. 

Others dispose of them by mending what they think 
is wrong. Thus, they would parse the expression: 









































: ifli This did rot prevent John’s being acknowledged 
peony apaaar te ; ; . ee ee ; } bh ire for convenience or for thing so trifling. oe aes , : 
mpty words manner the enormous falsehoods of the Russian state gelization in Italy that palatal cmeunions a ame couraging one, since it disposes the heart of Italians to ~eaeetggeiteasigyr Se cagrigerog active working | }, ae oo ae . -~ ¢ < y tems a — vepsitions yep Dapeentere. gatas ersn= 
d the coipe- 4 ue : : ‘ve. | Place in that Assembly, and the enemies of God’s| welcome everything coming from that country, in the #% re: , , eligerence growing up in the Lvangelist, to some | the expression to the test—the only test of case that 
aGeiation will paper. Two or three paragraphs will be instructive: + were sanguine in their expectations of a struggle of edited is neon f y farmer or to the retired professional man, this coun- | things in New-England, and this article smacks a little the English language affords—by changing the noun 
nd oe He show: how, by force and fraud, the Russians had ee dyen'e ee . = ne , : a ~~ a" ~ , enech — padi Jer cnr cn Qualys ssid a gee F . try seems to beckon settlers to her soil, and to present of an attempt to divide ‘independents’ and others, by if og its ersonal ronou he and con hale wa 
F : ie o voeeibly lead to a division 8 irc The ylutio ietob 2 Sy ype ° i - a “ ke some all Jo t s pe r yrronoun he, ‘ ! 
sapped and overthrown the political rights and com. | Whi th might _ . y . ; : - —— a “¢ The oom — - é . “y the _ ; 4 -_ = attractions which are almost perfectly fascinating. _— er _ Raa —— ee of these - ade on : cond ots Shls Mh ent sed ay 
J the fact mercial prosperity of the provinces, concentrating all emery more than ce mg * ripe 0 “i np — = —_ gangs aco — Yi at se r ities eee, “Its scenery, though deprived of the grandeur of all —lbsone* Wace Gkeabion a ne ha ne : m~ a 4 d D ‘k a rrng . 2 rts po 
re concerned pewer in the hands of Russian nominees, and etripped | stand, and to omen — ; in a — wre led to an ~— wrented ii ereere a ae ie ee mountaing, is more than compensated in beauty by its! when it is remembered that the | reat maijorit vat th. ae ee ee ee 
Th h tk , . | have been disappointed in what they feared or desired, | to he mentioned here in detail. You doubtless know Sa “ge ; ; mae gre J y ©! used. 
: ei ta and ruined the people by excessive and unequal taxa- : a RE a 4 . sin | of ile oii de Bae sensi tthe t unrivalled water prospect. The rivers penetrate far | ancient worthies, not excluding the members of the A ciiee dias Geel leer the enateeition of a 
= art 4 tes Tire Rassias elaine tb have Been the benalbater and tze Sy nod ot nee Wi ‘ iong o —— red in! of the ead divisions which have occurred a — = up the country, winding gracefully from farm to farm, W estmninster Assembly, were in beard and hat, with Anot - as - I té ™ j ‘ t 
ur aly nag a Rates te as ossible respect—every the valley 3, and throughout the north of Italy, as one! the course of laet year, between a number of Italian which seem to seck the embrace of the clear blue little variation, what the Evangelist condemns We sentence thus hen did rot prevent (me oecurrence) 
liate will . ere . . ~~ | of the most harmonious, progressive, and profitable to) refuzees and the Waldensian Chureh. Though many fs " ‘ admire that it did not occur to the editor, that it | that John was acknowledged Duke. But would not 
nalists wil where to have organized and reformed. : “ a © : waters, in whose bosom they lie. The fresh streams | »./ occur to his readers, not excluding javeniles. th t : 
e for serving . 4 ’ . the Church of Ged, ever held in this land. of those who were called the Italian party were mere : : : : beg siliag?-testovaragpiectucbesee 5 i €3, that] such a change rob the expression of much of its 
bie Passing over these important particulars dealt with ~ 2 f SS a ia litie; 1; inted in their h f maki bh which are bordered by the large marshes, in some| in all the pictures they have seen of Christ and siensien? 
ser th 2 2 ¢ ft ie Synod was to irame 1e na, disappointe: 10p ca8 . é c f 
ser wit by M. Bratiano, take here two or three sentences cited The chief atfair of the Syn rd was to frame @ new politicia ae, ea} a in their sapien ma ing % © | seasons of the year, present scenes of the most ravishing his apostles, of martyrs and confessors, of reformers *y line wend hanging the entire c 
ne of th : magboiag “aaa + 4 constitution for the Church. Lversince the“ glorious} Waldensian Church a means of political agitation, and divines of high standing, almost every face and| A®4, besides, would not changing the entire con- 
e actior » the Russian document, and dealt with by the : 8 “s beauty. The waters of these streams are of a dark 8 6 ei : 5 seals Oe iow it. be 
nite sabi Th. yy ies his a. return” of the Waldeasians, their churches were gov-| there were amonget them some good, well-meaning sateen eins Gries Che: aenmnle hatha dt Un inanies head was thus shielded and ornamented. _ __ | struction . a sentence, ani calling that pareing it, 
mprehensive sal ecr pean sees erned by the decisions or decrees of successive Synods, | Christians, and Dr. Desanctis himself, apparently their ’ 8 ; “We will promise to read carefully an article from the | apt to induce one to think of Pat's understanding 
#Prenensly In the fourih place, ‘ An equal protection has been : ‘ ; Phe ie which border on them, and are covered with the water-| Hvangelist, entitled ‘the Bible and Bearda,’ in which | Greek: very well. if it was only spoken in Irish ? 
oe ited to the national orthodox we rship, and to all which now form a confused mass of laws often in con-} leader, was far from inclined to become the tool of a lily, a very large and most beautiful white flower; | we wish a settlement mr de with Aaron and others, or — : 4 full sis ) 
ch-building granted to the national orlnodo: 2 4 . ar e Se ee ome ve . : . 3 S Beye — . wall pasan 2 grt wel ig "ours respectfully, OBSERVER. 
' pyaeR Christian communities.’ At no one period has the tradiction with each other, ond which, having been political iti As to himeelf, he professed often to oa the marshes on the sides next the river are filled disfiguring their faces” Speaking of ‘disfiguring ; . 
. Bitenn national Moldo Wallachian church required Russian | made for special cases, and in days of oppression and | be friendiy to the Waldensian Church, but those who | _. ‘ . : aces, reminds us that David differs from our editor. = 
of filteen , ; ’ : é er ‘ ; with wild roses, whilst those parts next to the high- | won Hanun had taken his servants and half shaved 
1 in Phila protection against Isiamiem ; for not @ single mosque | persecution, are entirely (most of them) unapplicable| wanted to make use of his name and influence had lands, are one unbroken forest of magnolia. At night, | y} ' ! : a th rere ‘ ond b osha th sepa Musitcat Coxventiox.—A Musical Convention will be 
ibe “hy b : isted in the Principaliti p Hy z i. ‘ . . . os sd * 8, ’ ’ ) were & PG because e re ° 
‘resbyterian free ) aiaae f theie pie oa } rs ts ng to present cireumstances. Besides, as the Chureh, | suecesded in embittering the difficulties he had had the lilies on the water are covered with fire-flies, giving yn thon gull the ole Re pose t ae beg ier holden at Williamstown, Masa, commencing on August 
: 7 free exercises of the orship, th ys bee ; acne . 3 . . : aoe : : x5 Aig Regge Re cal oda an 
xploring all enjoyed in the Pricsigaiition by all Chstatlen’ eontes once shut up entirely within the valleys, which were| with the Vaudois Table, and in sowing division be- the ecene an appearance of unequaled beauty and| until nature should give relief. ‘Then there went | 7th, at 11 o'clock, A.M, to continue three days, under 
en ee sions, and by the Jewish religion it was assuredly not | literally its prison, is now spreading itself all over the| tween him and the other evangelist of Turin—the brilliancy. The whole forms a scene which art can sone ard ee _ the men were served, sod] ghe charge of Dr. Lowell Mason and Prof Lasar of 
; Sliatw tenn tiiala weudade C a , s,s ‘ : : ; i i ees catia Z 1e sent to meet thern,for the men Were greatly as inmed + ee mple arranve‘nenta will be made for 
hia Di ed ren “ ¥. ameain ig aa “hE po so Seinanes Tiaien, & & Seen Sat oe nombres law or | faithful and able Rev. Mr. Meille. Things had yore | faintly imitate, and which is without a parallel | and the king said, Tarry at Jericho eniil your ented New-York. Ample arranze-nenta will be made for the 
~ to = = it. ——— a a o t ~ oy aa regulation can apply to the new congregations, or| to such a point that it seemed no reeonciliation was even in the ‘gorgeous East,’”—State Report be grown and then return’ The adviee of tie £ entertainment of ali who may attend. 
an 8a iound &@ Wa O make her provectorate in e ° “4: - ° . ° : , =e wwe . - =** ms . J c vvanhe * 
wh ; Principalities. ” meer "Subdosien monsaterien define their position towards the old ones, These con- possible between the contending parties, This etate | con a discription by some may be deemed exag- | grlist «ould have been to get whole-shaved, aud return -—--2- 
with Russian monks ; she exerted the whole force of | siderations and on, podiean Pr oe S| 6 Ca we eS = wre ay Comment to gerated, or only as the results of a vivid imagina-| ** ‘the I be ae thee Ye ae does the Evangelist put , ~ ‘ 
her influence in the nomination of several bishops in | to appoint a Committee entrusted with the care of pre-| the missionary work. Everybody wished for peace, tion, yet euch verily is the reality, as the testimony nt f oie wer" . = i ao cpt q on este SunMar }) 
pineal ities: 1ReE¢C ; . ° ° ° ° ° . . On, ’ +) of you s2Ga, neithe , 
the two cit 028 Yoel used the most oa oe paring a project of conetitution which, on the one| but no one could see how it could be obtained. For-} ¢ 7 ncrous inhabitants will substantiate. The char- of thy a Selene he cambvonastone hy igo = a 
ans (unsuccessful on this occasion, we are happy to * pe : . Ketge eard. P ANS’ u , sestiiscie . 
vever devo: rang a destroying the independenee of their m5 les hand, should embody the ancient principles of Church | tunately, Desanctia, contrary to the expectation of acter of the soil and the means at hand for its im-| ceremonial, and under this dispersation we have Lovrsvinue, July 12.—The Board of Sehool ‘Trustees 
sy nae church, ard making their clergy dependent on the |g°vernment of the Waldersian Church, and, on the} all, appeared in the Synod. This step of his, when it provement, are not less worthy of admiration. The liberty. So we say, liberty to shave, and liberty not in this elty a a veteof esven to five have dismissed 
‘J - z \ussian synod, and by a ukase she constituted herself | other hand, make of them such applications as would | was believed that he had entirely forsaken the Church, surface of the country is smooth, thovch the upper iad “eo = cman aan —g 1a dieet ~ “bis several teachers in our public schools on account of 
ing th r the supreme jadge in case of any dispute in most of | answer the new wants and facilitate the extension of | led some to hope, faintly, that some means might still part of Ceeil eounty is quite hilly. Thence the juan of idea” We Soiiest ed ae pate prea pe - their foreign birth ace Catholic proclivities The af- 
“ay € 101 ic > »j TQ. ° — ° ° ° ° ° ° ‘ ° . . ’ ° Ls . . 
Ae gpdhee the rich po going or — yo evangelical Christianity in Italy. Accordingly a pro-| be found to reconcile Desanctis with the Table and the country gradually changes to a gently undulating | the reason as he said, that the right of discussion was | fair created much feeling in our community. 
4 - 2 st 8 e perm - : : i v . , ® S 2 . . : 
to call lected by "the Greek omniin of the Hol Repultios and | ject had been made and printed a year ago, and ever | and his former colleague, Meille. Private efforts were surface in Kent and Queen Ann's counties; and in| a sacred right in this country. We replied that we| Crvcrywari, July 12.—General Sargent to-day made 
a, or for wry a c ys since studied and discussed freely in the meetings, in| made in that direction, and eo successful were they Gasctint ooh cies ouaiii it becomes generally level. a - 2 yey as a 8 formal een ene oem - Se ope | a 
wher re : ae a ay ‘ i : % : : , : ene . ae . e propose to the editors of the Congregationalist and | composing Irish battalions to deliver up for 
Bens. ! a awe — a of education has | view of the Synod which has just taken place. In| that Desanctis declared wenmee one ” was again) The soil is alluvial, consisting of clay and sand, in Beangeliet that they each agree to allow liberty of con- | the saan, appentenn and peticenntteln in their pos- 
@ was quite — a _ yates ragga — the course of the discussions two parties had formed | offered the professorship in the Theological School, addition to which there is much of the white oak or | gcience to the other, the right to shave or not to shave. | session. Tne order was obeyed by only one company, 
ilism, The rw wah ati sche ‘ ss high po that | themselves. The ground of their difference was the} which he had refused last year, he would accept it. pipe clay soil which is of great interest whether ¢on- | Let it be understood that the Evangelist is permitted whereupon General Sargent served out writs of re- 
i$ least, it she put a stop to tuition in philosophy, that she com- | sixth chapter of the new constitution, which relates | The Table were immediately informed of the fact, and, sidered as to its barrennees when unimproved or its | to shave himeelf, that he ehall not attempt to shave | plevin, and the Sheriff vook possession of the entire 
t has been letely suppressed primary instruction throughout the h ute f the Church between the sit- tting aside the recollection of all past difficulties sae ; ] ltivated. Maryland | *®¢ Congregationalist, (as he has tried to do in this | accoutrements of the other companies. : 
ar-sighted, Prinetpalitice In Wallachia alone more on three Be eae ae wii eae > Med tor declared to the S ath t the T ble pak Seay Soe py SN 1 e+ anc’| artic'e and failed,) nor require him to shave himeelf. A similiar demand is to be made on the yn 
niin tain te . - : tings of the Synods. Some, unwilling to adopt any| the Moderator declared to the Syno a e Ta oasesses some of the most productive land in our| [f one editor prefers a comfort of sheep wool or goat’s| German Companies. The cause of this is the insub- 
wuEele® } i") o ‘ = ° . . - - . ° . . . abe Sia P a 
sudden thousand schools were changed, in sent Say, into steve change, wanted the time-honored Zable, thus far the| was ready to propose the appointment of M. Desanctis | ynion. 1 have seen land on which thirty-five bushels | hair to shield his neck and chin, he ought to be free. | ordination that was manifested on the 4th of Jaly 
of trum houses and stables, and ever since 1848 the prayers of - . . : : He said h ; If the other can avail himself of a provision of nature lebration. There is considerable excitement on the 
-thegeie ses the inhabitants in the rural districts have failed to ob- | only administrative power, to remain untouched, and | toa profeseorship. Desanctis then rose. Hesaid he | of wheat have been raised to the acre, and other crops nd feel that he does not sin “let him use it rather.’ subi a we. 
oe ak tain permission for reépening a single echool. To be | to preserve all ita former attributes; others, granting, | was deeply attached to the Vaudois Church, and felt | ; proportion. ; and pale tel ag shen oafenide Kemngpand subjec 2 7 ae en 
al “p een just, however, we must not omit to state that Russia | some cheerfully, some reluctantly, all that could be| honored to be amember and a minister of it. Hede-] Do not understand me to say that all is euch land,| | oy og tell us precisely what orthodox tonsure is? To, Garam 4 mages ry Bar go ve ns nae 
al neigt ses ap cee ; . ‘ 2 al ene A : ° + age “ape Sroes, rv) 
ame house eg a rg be Pap le ecg a gr ae said in favor of a Table in the past, were of opinion plored the sad division which had taken place, and was | or the above was rot ina high state of cultivation. We would like to know how far the razor may be i aie Toabet 9 a ev sah eibnanl 
‘ sor t 7 t . > Du } S - ‘ e . mn > ‘ . A e ° 7 , . 
absorption told, and hea proved ieslen ealaries from the Rus- | that though it might have answered perfectly in for- | ready to confess that he had sianed in many things} Far from it, Facts ehow to the contrary. There is | used or neglected consistently with op oes es has been got under way again. The number of ste- 
lissensions sian Consul.” , mer times, it could answer no more. ‘* What was it,! connected withit. He wished for peace, for the sake | much which is called poor land. I say called poor ; sg ty oe «eg hagereny cond ony Me ak mm dents at present entered is fifty. 
. _ . . ° . . _| wake 1 Hy lis X- p : 
hings cor- In this effective manner are nine epecifie statements after all?” they said; “a committee of five members. | of God’s work in Italy, and was ready to do all in his and for this reason, they never have tested it or at adios Reanell pen” als Varvasie Lasp ro ne Recranen.—It is said that 
There dealt with. One other sentence supplies a key to the | With the best intention, and the greatest activity, they | power to restore it in Turin. As to the — tempted to improve it. "Tis poor land, justas they | “ « perhaps, after all, the professional ekill of the editor a party of Hollandera, who bring with eS 
=. . ’ itence a. as . ‘ ‘ °. 9s . : . : * ° : » ; ; n Zs 
cially the olicy of Russia in respect t¢ ei could not attend sufliciently to everything.” Incon-| offered to him, he had devoted his life to the atudy of | contend that the negro is a poor and inferior specimen | jn running a parallel between hats and beards on the| fatherland great experience in es . hole 
A merge oe had “ freed their ieee ne ns, seo sequence, they propoed that the executive power be| theology, felt at home init, and would be delighted to | of the human race, because they make no effort to aera tie aden A ell dae ae eae ~ set aa ape =m - Fp yo 
ational i! — : 1 . aga Apa Shey 3 z age ‘ A . F . uct on ” 3 ect, | between Ne LY, AN. ony 
rao Bratiano chows how, and thus concludes: P divided between five committees, the first, retaining| give himself up to the teaching of it. He would elevate, but rather to oppress him. ; . | that he could Canis us a rule that would be gener- its thousands of acres to the cultivation of vegetables 
lence, and “Russia completely paralyzed trade by throwing the name of Table, continuing to be the representative | therefore declare himself ready joyfully to accept the In regard to these poor lands there is, however, this ally acceptable. We are forcibly reminded at ths| and fruita 
progress. . obstacles in the way of their making good roads, or power of the Church, and as such holding intercourse professorship offered to him ; and if it pleased God to | redeeming feature; nature has generously placed side point, of the fierce and bitter conflict in the papal WASHINGTON, ty 
d founda- carrying out the provisions of the law for colonizing | with other Churches and the State, and having, be-| allow him, by so doing, to contribute to the prosperity by side with them the very means requisite for its oe. en eg eee ee Fourteen lothery-ticket venders ppm —- 
oP lle = aap agra a ay Spc _ pe ang of the sides, a kind of eupervision over the other Committees, | of the Church, he was prepared to bury all past ill- improvement. Indeed the richness and variety of + paca ra wench St. Peter, which re- here for a he Ms is fl lt and a heavy 
> and in- ge allowing the potting ‘se choked up asi Evangelization snd foreign missions, charitable insti- | feelings in oblivion. These sentiments, expressed with | resources for agricultural improvement is a striking aivel a prairie of five or six inches in diameter about soggy fo roe osen the informer. The 
d disburse by raising the export duty on all the chief articles of | tutions, public instruction, supervision of churches, | emotion, and developed in a manner which left no | feature of this country. Permit me to again refer to] th, occiput—the Seottish, which consisted in shaving complaint was made to the Grand Jury by strangers 
\e support | commerce from 3 per cent., as fixed by herself in her | now all in the hands of the Table, were to be, accord-| room for doubting the great deeire of Desanctis for & | the State Report. P _ on rn — ne —o cag vgn Fo The statute heretofore has been a dead letter. 
Y mission- organic statue, to 10} per cent. : : iliati ( Synod. “On many of the rivers there are large deposits of) St. Paul, that required the shavin . : aie bal li- 
Bon vor rg am * ied Principalities thus losing 40 ing to the new plan, put each under the care of special | complete reconciliation, deeply moved the Sy Prag “4 ble of affording many millions | When Theodore was elected Bishop of Canterbury,| Tax Onto Rerusiicay Comenme: The —— 
ould bet- per mt of their value, their export trade could not | °™mittees, chosen by and answerable to the Synod. | But when Meille, the late colleague of Desanctis, ee * ted de. | and went to Rome for consecration, he was detained | can Convention, nominated the fol ae hg hee 
direction. bear up against the competition of the Southern pro-| When the disevssion began in Synod upon this ques- | had seen his own congregation divided by him, and | of bushels of the purest lime It has numerous de-| 11. roothsthat he might elide out of the St. Paul | State Officers:—For — er Judges of the 
doctrinal vinees of Russia. In all this Ruesia has doubtless been | tion of the executive, it was evident that a good deal| who had had to struggle against him and his friends, | posits of very rich shell and green-sand marl. In into the St. Peter ——, The ——. — renege mae BBA ar Jeece Brinker- 
by some guided by her own commercial interests; but her chief | of feeling, which was not all pure and charitable, had| got up; when he, with a voice almost choked with | some of the counties the green-sand marl a ou “- ice oat hi infallibility ia the soanians . po hoff: Auditor of State, F. M. Wright ; Treasurer of 
j i ineipaliti ° or axt elie ’ . . 5 
age tim has bean to isle the Principaliton at the #00 | heyn aroused stonga the membern, and there waa for| emotion, begged to say how happy he was to have | lange per ceuage of gypaum. In many large district] Nasimuy taxed hit infinity im the premiaa, and hots Ander, OU: ot O'data J, Bak 
on ow ro y , e rest of Europe. awhile some pretty sharp shooting. But if poor heard his brother’s address, how ready he was to con- | of country ebell-marls, containing from forty to seven- there would be more difficulty. Attorney-General, F. B, Kimbail ; —= eat 7 
uthority, The Russian then is well out, but that he should be human nature was there with its faults, God also was | fess his own faults, how willing to forget all the past; | ty-six per cent. of air-slaked lime, can be obtained wth “ We have taken thie xtract from theHvangelist, and | of Public Worke, A. G. Conover. ; 
¢ Syno . — by the brutal-“ protecting” Austrian, is one of there with his Spirit. After awhile, and when it| when he and Desanctis, eo long and eo bitterly divided, | the greatest facility, being sometimes oe a a4 mars ke: A Aye oy deo ye ial po Pao garded as a strong one. » pedhy of Boden cheenven 
rovoki ieati : ‘ : . : ’ 7 : j .1t nisters shou —“ The d Du om, : 
fr = see the | rier. complications ofthe hour. Note, how- | seemed rather difficult that the contending parties | obeying 4 common impulse, fell into each other's arms, feet of the surface, sometimes even roping ou — - essnsh hat, but because we dislike the spirit and aim — = = + pase to the four second-rate king- 
e so little pa “ye wosimenns = the House of Lords, when should come to an understanding, a member succeeded | the whole Synod, the numerous attendance, and even The ged cag si and fe ay tense ge of the article. Itseeks to bring odium upon men for Rema, to to est important State. Two ey a 
her from = pen be Austria and the failure of negotiations, in showing them how much nearer they were to each | a priest who had come there as a spy, all burst into rivers afford large quantities of — ‘ . a a insufficent reasons, It is but «few degrees purer and population are Catholics, the reggae: Soar ey ol 
time and said: Our position as regards the future, sofar from | jinor than they thought, and how easily, by some| teare. A member then, hardly able to command his | cellent and valuable manure. In ot - counties the | milder in its spirit, than those who have done violence | ¢. 34 The Prince Regent a : oy <4 eld ye 
being worse, has improved, for England and France . . f th “si idthe | marsh mud, easily obtained, is exceedingly rich in| when they have as they supposed, found a Know-| | and ducal crown, It would be S 
ae g mutual concessions, they might settle the vexed ques-| emotion, offered up a prayer of thankegiving ami lx hing hat. It lays stress upon things which . lies that the Prince Regent should marry 
cote are more free and unfettered with regard to any terms | 4:0. His suggestion was voted upon, and an article| sobs of the assembly. It was a noble scene, where those constituents most generally needed by worn-out —- te # ay fed It is adapted “ a er elie but the conditions which the Court 
3 ’ , f : a acail ap.) OUZHLE , eer ‘he , 
eld it 80 they may choose to make than they have hitherto was introduced into the constitution to this effect:| the power of God’s Spirit was universally felt, and | soils. Where magnesia or guano is required the Cheee eacite blind and wicked prejudices in the minds of the of Rome now imposes on mixed marriages are 80 
pirit and mood The Table remains the executive power of the Church, | which I, a witness of it, shail never forget. The | peake and Delaware canal, and the proximity of Balti- | readers, or to make them feel that their liberty i] 1, /2h, that these unions are no longer ate a8 pre 
3 a . : : : ility fo .” | abri i i 1 by a hypoerit- familie ial emain Protestant. e Prin- 
nang oor There is no current news of epecial interest. Lord | but the Synod may give charge of any part of its en-| Synod then took an hour’s recess, which was spent in | more mmo aa sites pam tus ed re, a ape neomye 4 bk 3 ye nae a “ — . -) — ee by her mother i 
5 ° o 7 . * < ac “eo ec. . A ‘~ 40oUu ~ ~~ “ 
; a Raglan has resigned—overborne by years, fatigue, and | terprises to one or several committees ma to) a Seeenle sengpebeenene. are eer Se a. oa a “dl ; d ductive of grains and| #Dy more of truth or propriety in the article than can strictly evangelical principles, celebrated her first ot 
and its responsibility. General Si j j itself. Thus rinciple of dividing the work was| wards returned to its work, which was carried on| Maryland, may be mace productive of g be found in favor of the St. Peter tovsure. We advise} in at Berlis, after having received religious 
’ a: Simpson, who enjoys a high | itself. the princip g ; + 4: tat its of almost every State and clime. Few crops fret themselves on aecount of f decided piety. On this oc- 
e Congre- § reputation in military circles, succeeds to the chief | adopted, and may be applied whenever needed, while | unto the end in a most lovely, Christian spirit. fruits of almost every St dpe our readers never to fre he length of their beard., | Sttetion from & pastor o + *4 Prineces is promised 
da B aoege , : oad : Before I ; I must tion one | ean be mentioned which may not be grown in thi 1e-! the shape of men’s hats or the leng el casion we are reminded that the cool 
g power: command. ut a commander-in-chief of the chief | the conservative party is eatisfied by the maintenance, efore I close this account, I must menti . son Wheat 1 amare the staple commodities “The greatest evil of the published opinion of the| «riage to the Prince Regent of the Grand Duchy 
3 sending commanders seems to be needed. Capt. Lyons has | in fact, of the venerable Table, as the representative of | resolution of the Synod which all Churches and mis- | gion. eat, oats anc “ a one a all kinds of editor, will ‘fall upon his own pate’ The time may} + pian although the marriage is not y et officially 
moulding been killed in the Sea of Azoff. Adjutant-General | the Church between the sittings of the Synods. sionaries should adopt. It was called for by some while the sweet and rish a0 “~ t more s0,| °° and the signs of = times Leese ite meer ap) oases 
istry, aD Estcourt has died of cholera; also, Admiral Boxer and From the moment this question was satisfactorily | rumors, I might say slanders, spread abroad in Italy fruits, may be cultivated a0 pre tably, if no ’| proach, when he may = — avoid a ry and + Gunn ok -exrnotox.—We learn that up to noom 
nisters by hisson. The Piedmontese ar ff ing from this fatal ttled bed spirit dtofi from the| by the worst men of the Italian Party. They went than in any region either North or South. , turn to the customs © ie anceet¢ as and cover e Monday there had been eight deaths by cholera st 
alone, it enemy. To-night Mr. Roeb rir a H = f ans : ge pa co pay . t] a that the Vaudois missionaries wanted to com-; Such being the case in regard to the soil and its pro-| head above one —. . = = — sit cei tif rate morse The fatal caces were ell Irish and blacks. 
5 “nig r. Roebuck tests the House o - | meeting ; eve iscussion was carried on earnes sayin : ans Boston, end he wili find it as difficult to gratify 
moas by a motion of severe censure on every member | but at the ae time quietly, and with the best feel 7 all whom they evangelized to adopt all their eccle- | ducts, man in addition to all those advantages is favor-| at ; 
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THE CHRISTIAN’S ERRAND ON EARTH. 


THE Son of God has 
awork for his Father upon it. In 
hensive and vivid description of the fact, he has 
come ww 
ignorance and darkness 
concerning Cod 


‘ome to the earth to do 
one compre- 


SAVE it; ave it from spiritual 


and Eternity, and the way of 


eternal life in Himself; to save it from continual 
moral declensien, 


of its tendencies 


and the terrible development 


to evil, through the renovating 


are opposed to him will earnestly work for him. 

The force of his sanctified nature itself tends to 
this, and this is the principle recognized distinetly 
in those strange and remarkable words of Christ : 
“ As my Father hath sent me into the world, even 
so send I you ;” to advance in my name, my do- 
minion among men; to do a work for me on 
earth which after my ascension I cannot person- 
ally and visibly accomplish. And the fragments 
from the history of the primitive Church, show 
how deep on their minds was the impression of 
such words. They do but express in the concrete 
of actual experiment and life, what this declar- 
ation expresses in terms. They show the fulfilment 
of the injunction of their master: “ Therefore, 
they that were scattered abroad went everywhere, 
preaching the word.” “ And daily in the temple, 
and every house, they ceased not to terch and 
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the affairs of the institution seemed entangled in 
a perfect and hopeless imbroglio, from which there 
could be no relief. Some of the truest friends of 
the Society were therefore averse to its attempt- 
ing to do anything in the premises ; fearing that 
its own influence would be injured thereby, with- 
out any return of recompensing advantages. But 
the Directors of the Society felt that they owed a 
duty to the Christian public, from whom they 
had solicited funds, which they could not throw 
off, and were not at liberty to put aside. They 
therefore went fearlessly and zealously forward, 
trusting to God’s providence and Spirit, to for- 
ward their honest and honorable endeavors. 

The result has shown how wisely they calculated 
on this aid and on the Christian judgment of God’s 
power; how safe they were in trusting to the 
public of that enlightened public sentiment ,to 





preach Jesus Christ.” So they obeyed the re- 
quirement of Christ ; and the effect of their obe- 
dience was seen in the churches that were every 
where planted, in the sudden distribution of Chris- 
tianity and its power, over all Western Asia, on the 
islands of the Mediterranean, to the center indeed 
of the Empire at Rome. 

‘The great question, then, for Christians, in this 
age as in every age, is: How far do we accept 


which they appealed, as more pertinent and more 
potent than courts of law, and as able to secure 
in the end a fair and permanent adjustment of 
such troubles. Not in the way, precisely, pro- 
posed by them, but in a way equally satis!actory 
to them and to all others, in a way indeed sug- 
gested by them as the only proper alternative to 
the course which they proposed, the entangled 
and disastrous Past of the college has been es- 





and personally accomplish the same thing for 
Christ? We owe it to him, as truly as did they. 
He requires it at our hand, as strictly as at theirs. 
How far do we accomplish it in our personal ac- 
tion? In the midst of the influences and circum- 


caped from, and the way brightly opened for its 
| advancement in the Future. The result is a token 
| of God’s favor upon the Society, as well as an 
| attestation of its own moral strength, which can- 
| not fail to commend it anew to the sympathies, 


by revealing the truths | 


stances of modern times, when no persecution | the prayers, and the efficient codperation ot all 
drives us abroad, do we accomplish, or do we at-| who are interested in the well-being of this coun- 

. . . . j ‘ . bese ere 
tempt this? to act as the representatives of Christ; | try. It strengthens that Society, and establi hes 
the artizans, to whom He is Architect; the sol-| its position, more than scores of thousands of do!- 
diers, to whom He is Captain ; the living and in- lars could have done. 

° 4 : rtha ances r hie } . scnond- 
domitable mediators for him, as He wasthe great! Among the changes of which our correspond 
Mediator for God ? ent notifies us, we are sorry to see one which many 

‘ p-| will regret. It is the withdrawal from the Board 
resentatives all believers shall literally go every- | of Trustees of C. L. Latimer, Esq., of Norwalk, 
where, preaching the word; that all men shall | Ohio. We say nothing in derogation of the 
become professed ministers of the truth; that| merit and fidelity of other members of the Board, 
social position, all possess- | when we say that he has been unsurpassed by 


It is not to be expected, that to act as his re 


family relations, and 





energy of the Spirit of God; to save it from the 
penalty of God's violated law, by making atone- 
ment before that law for the sin which breaks it, 
and by manifesting the justice of God in main- 
taining it. To enlighten, 
ovate mankind, was the 
coming to the earth. For no purpose less, or less 
‘ifficult than this, would se 


inl 


ave been planned. For 


to redeem, and to ren- 
purpose of Christ in 
stupendous a mission 
uo other purpose would 
have been so laboriously and slowly introduced, 
» completion and publication, through a series 
f ages, with attendants of prophecy and of 
niracle so sublime. For no less purpose, we may 
it have been 
has, in the mysteries of the 
durance of Christ. 
Human Satyation. 


‘@sure, would accomplished as it 
action and the en- 
The end of his mission was 
In this alone are the agen- 
cies he has introduced unfolded to their result. 
And only in view of this can we understand 


ions and all prospects, shall be strictly and fully | @2y among them, in intelligent devotion to the best 
| sacrificed for this; and the examples of the an-, interests of the college, and that his withdrawal 
'cient and primitive Christians be thus formally | from the Board must be deeply felt by its onrenl 
reproduced. ‘This is not to be expeeted. Mon-' ing members. We cannot restrain the expression 
asticism has its root in this wrong idea. It is an of our regret that he has felt at liberty to seize 
admirable proof, on the other hand, of the divinity | the opportunity afforded by the present auspicious 
of Christianity, that it accepts civilization, and | adjustment of the affairs of the institution, to gratily 
tends to foster it. It establishes men in families, | the desire which he has long earnestly felt, to re- 
and settles its recipients amid organized interde- | lieve himself of the burdens which he has thus 
It prompts to far patiently borne only because the interests en- 
And_ trusted to him seemed to demand it. No man 
it looks for the extension and the culture of letters. #bler or more disinterested, or more intelligently 
It has affinity for whatever is lovely or valuable, friendly to the institution and its officers can be 
in history and in life. It compels to no useless found to take his place. The gentlemen selected 
sacrifice; and it does not make any man less a’ t? succeed the resigning Trustees, are, however, 
man, in making hima Christian. Yet it does re-, 4mong the ablest and most reapected men on the 
quire, now as aforetime, that wherever we may be Iieserve, and we have no doubt that the interests 
we labor for Christ, if we are his ; that in the guard- of the college are entirely safe in their hands. 

ed and peaceful homes which Christianity has, ‘Ve cannot close without publicly recognizing 


| pendent and historical society. 
and recognises institutions of government. 


valent in the immediate environs of Smyrna. A 
party of robbers have carried off an English sur- 
geon named McOraith, and some other persons, and 
demand a large ransom for their release.” 
an old trick. What Turkey needs is the “ protec- 
tion” of a good home government, which she will 
have when delivered from the fear of Russia. 


N. S. PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH-EXTENSION. 


Ovr neighbors of the Hoangelist, with a some- 
what melancholy irony, imported from the Times, 
describe our articles on this subject as ‘ pleasant 
summer-reading, being only five columns and a half 
long.’ Weare sorry for the length of them; but 
as our neighbors, in the same paper, devote four 
colamns and a quarter out of their thirty-two to the 
same subject, they are hardly in circumstances to 
criticise us for giving it five columns and a half, out 
of our forty-eight. We are sorry that the tone of 
the articles is not more playful and frolicsome, to 
suit the taste of our sunny contemporaries. But 
summer-flowers do not blush spontaneously from a 
root so bitter, and on a stalk so thorny, as this 
scheme of aggressive sectarian enlargement; and 
we are compelled to treat it in a serious spirit, with 
facts and arguments more than with fancies. But 
one or two points remain, however, to be noticed; 
and then we may turn, perhaps, to more genial 
themes. The smiling heavens, and the, tasseled 
woods, are surely more inviting than human plans, 
so acrid and so narrow. 

We have stated already, in our last article on this 
subject, that of 840 churches assisted by the Home 
Missionary Society out of New-England, but 310 are 
purely Congregational, while 530 are either strictly 
Presbyterian, or are reckoned as Presbyterian on the 
minutes of the N. S. Assembly, and are represented 





rectness of this enumeration there can be no doubt. 
We have been over the list so many times, and so 
carefully, that we know it to be accurate ; and the list 
itself can be published if necessary. At the same 
time, of the moneys disbursed from the common trea- 
sury at New-York, in aid of these churches, at least 
$84,000 are collected from churches strictly Con- 
gregatioual, against 360,000 contributed by those 
which are purely Presbyterian, or are reckoned 
as such on the same authority. A writer in the 
last Leangelist says that only $115,148 are dis- 
bursed from the u ry in aid of such churches; a 
result which he reaches by the sharp financial ex- 
pedient of throwing out of the calculation all moneys 
expended at New-York, or at the West, for agencies, 
salaries, office-rent, printing, etc., and counting 
nothing but the bare drafts sent abroad. This is 


estimating the results of his annual business, to 
count his rent, his store-equipment, his clerk-hire, 
etc., as nothing; or for a farmer, in estimating the 
profits of his crops, to omit any notice of his outlay 
for help, or of the interest on the first-cost and in- 
cumbrances of his farm! The proper rule, in this 
case as in those, is so perfectly obvious that no dull- 
ness can ignore it, and no perverseness obscure it. 
The necessary expense of maintaining the central 
office at New-York, and of maintaining agencies, etc., 


work abroad, is an inevitable incident of, and so it is 


This is | 


as such in itsannual meetings. Of the essential cor- | 


just as accurate as it would be fora merchant, in | 


for the best and most efficient prosecution of the | 


. [Jury 26, 








1855. 


—— 


, tem is the natural parent of, and has alway 
|hind it? Out of what does it spring? heartily and generously sustained, the vol 
question we propose to devote a few remarks in this and codperative Associations for the spread 
number. After that we shall, perhaps, have said | Gospel, instead of Church-extension Commi 
enough for the present.—This action at St. Louis | Boards, for the spread of a sect “i 
was not taken to meet any imperative demands of | others.” 
the advancing Christian development at the West.| There was no real departure from this 
That is the only plea which its most zealous sup-| ary, and honorable spirit twelve years ago, 
| porters have ventured to allege for it, and that is| movement of which we speak became 
certainly groundless. How can this be urged with | prominent. But many causes conspired a; that 
the smallest show of reason, or even of self-respect, | time to lead Congregationalists throughout the 
|when the General Assembly itself, only last year, | country, not to attempt to proselyte Presbyterians 
convened at Philadelphia, adopted this Resolution, | or Methodists, or Baptists, to their specia) view : 
after full discussion: ‘ That the Assembly design and | but to assert for themselves the privilege of main. 
desire that the Presbyteries should continue to| taining, and of transporting westward with then 
codperate with the American Home Missionary | the institutions of their Fathers. The divigio, ' 
Society, and the Philadelphia Home Missionary | the Presbyterian Church into two antagonist; : 
Society; and that ‘ the difficulties apprehended being exasperated bodies assisted this tendency, if jt iq» 
| all happily adjusted, THEY SEE NO OCCASION TO ¢ REATE | originate it. Men saw it unprofitable to enter . 
ANY OTHER INSTRUMENTALITY |’ And the Committee on | house, not particularly attractive in its furnishings or 
| Church Extension was thereupon ‘discharged.’ This | its“fnmates, and from which they might be ignob}y 
| was in Philadelpha, in 1854; in one of the ablest | expelled. The discussions of Diocesan Episcopacy 
| Assemblies of the N. S. Presbyterian communion | which then came up, largely stimulated this came 
ever convened. The Home Missionary Society | disposition. The extension of systems of intercom 
stands today on precisely the same platform of; munication brought the West and the East 
principles and rules which had just been announced immediate connection, whereas before they 
to that Assembly in the most formal and complete | been comparatively severed. And the causes 
manner. What amazing social or financial revolu-| New-England’s great social, intellectual, and re 
tion had taken place at the West, within the twelve | gious prosperity, came every year to claim a large 
months after that Assembly adjourned, which then | and more earnest recognition from those who were 
made this action at St. Louis, so exactly cpposed to | trying to build up new States, and communities of 
that at Philadelphia, not only proper but ‘neces-| States, in the centre of the continent, and bey 
sary ?” ' the Mississippi. : 
| Certain ‘cases’ have been paraded in thecolumns| The result was inevitable. It followed as nate 
lof the Lvangelist, with the professed design of | rally as the violets follow spring, or the leap of a 
| showing how urgently necessary this class of oper-; brook the descent of the hills. Congregations 
ations has now become. The towns in which these | churches began to be multiplied, where before they 
cases are alleged to have occurred, are wisely left | had been few. Where the sons of New-England were 
anonymous by the writer, being only indicated by | for the first time to be formed into a church, they 
| letters, which may be the initials of their names | chose that order with which they 
|or may notbe. It is not easy, therefore, to trace 
| them ; and so far his prudence is to be commended. 
| But the only two which we are able clearly to locate, 
| one at Peoria, and another at Knoxville, besides be- 
| ing misstated in several very important particulars, 
| occurred, so far as they did occur at all, five years | of their incongruous position, and to ask why they 
‘or more ago; and were just as capable of being | should not supervise their own records, a é 
adduced to guide the action of the Assembly of 1854, | their own affairs. 
las they are of being adduced to defend the action | 
lof that of 1855. To justify the latter, they should | 
| at least have had the virtue of a recent occurrence. 
| A mendicant might as well plead that he was hun- | 
| gry two years ago when he solicits our charity, as| it had had at Montrose, at the memorable meeting 
|a man cite cases that have so long outlived their | of the Synod at that place a few months before. 
| usefulness, to prove the necessity of a course, the | An extract from the report of that Assembly, made 
| necessity for which, according to the Assembly it- | on the spot, will clearly show this : 
| self, can only have arisen within a twelve-month. | «The Assembly then went into an interlocutory 
But aside from this: How happens it that the | session on the subject of Home Missions. The dis- 
| Home Missionary Society, with its agencies for ex- Cussion was deeply interesting, and the Assembly 
\ A ; ig seemed generally to feel that they were standing or 
| ploration, and for preaching the Gospel to the des- the borders of that great field in which Home Mis 
| titute everywhere, in large towns or out of them, gions have done so much, and have yet so much to 
‘and with its side-working plans for the building up do, The conditions and wants of ‘the West wer 
| of churches in large and wealthy towns by coloniza- impressively urged. But the denominational spirit 
| tion and local effort, has been heretofore competent Dad been roused by the previous topic, and could 
pling = not be stayed. Complaints were freely indulged in 
| to the work of evangelization at the West, but now o¢ churches and ministers passing off to Congrega- 
all at once has so suddenly failed? Has there never tionalism; insinuations of meanness were made 
| been a frontier in this country till the year of grace, against a certain kindred denomination, sometimes 
|1855? Have there never been ‘cities and large named, and sometimes nameless ; insinuations, and 
| villages’ heretofore, or ‘towns and neighborhoods,’ more than that, either of partiality on the part of 
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were familiar, in 
| preference to one only known to them by name, and 
| not recommended by the violence of its disputes. 
And, in some cases, where a church had been Con- 
gregational but still had been ‘connected with Pre 

bytery,’ its members began to reckon the advantage: 
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From that time forth the spirit of party, the sect- 
arian zeal, grew stronger every year in the N, § 
Assembly. In the Assembly convened at Detroit 
in 1554, it took an expression almost as ¢ mphatic as 


the American Home Missionary Society in aiding 
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Congregational churches, or of finesse on the part 0 
these churches in gaining that aid. Altogether, the 
necessity grew very apparent that more must be 


. , a proper charge upon, the whole Missionary opera- | along the front of that marching nation which has 
given us, amid the ecenes of embosoming happi- able and manly services tendered in the | tion west of the Hudson. Itis to be averaged pro | poured itself, Sem the beginning, werent Ser 
ness in which it has placed us, we do an earnest ©use of this college, and of the interests of} ,.4, among the churches assisted, in estimating the | the Atlantic slope toward the valley of the Missis- 


clearly why such and so vast were the agencies 
‘mployed. 


Under the different images of a Kingdom ex- 
mding to fill all lands ; of a Household widen- 
9 till all kindreds are embraced in it, in a 

nmon purity and a mutual affection; of an | 

sembly, continually enlarging on earth, till it | 
vaches into heaven, and connects things here 
‘ith the august and sanctified spirits there, before 
(-od’s throne;—under these and the like images, 
distinctly revealed the purpose of Christ con- 
eming mankind; is traced, prophetically, the 
ivancement of that purpose toward fulfillment 
the fact. There evern silently goes on 
round us,the development of the forces which 
we working toward this issue, the 
this Kingdom, the enlargement of this one and 
Divine Familiy. vorking for it still, 
hrough his Truth, by his Spirit, in the 


10re 
extension of 


Chri st is 
system of 
will 


Providence which he administers. He never 


vease to work for it, tili the end is 
and the renovate | 
Jom, his grace, and his might, 
3 sin has scarred it, and 
gives glory to God, bee: 
perfect triumph, and 
man. Then again sh::'! he say 
the Cross, with only a higher and 
energy, “It is finished.” And then, when all 
things are put beneath his feet, even the Son shail 
be subject to Him who hath put aii beneath 
him, and the infinite God shall be all 
Herein we have the method of the progress of 
the development of Redemption in the earth; and 
here we have its certain end. On this, as on a 
steadfast support of faith, we may earnestly lay 
hold. 

Yet in the accomplishment of these purposes 
of love, in the steady carrying forward of this 
great and wide work, Christ uses and demands 
the efforts of his children. He has a right to 
these efforts, for he has bought with his blood all 
those who have faith in Him. He has done that 
for them which thus only can they repay, or pro- 
perly acknowledge, by laboring for him. It is 
their privilege to do this; for there comes an in- 
stant reward attending it—a reward of invigora- 
ted faith and purpose ; of quickened zeal, and of 
enlarged experience. ‘There is joined with it, too, 
at the end of the course, a yet nobler reward— 
a reward of participation in the success at last 
attained, in the peace, the victory, and the joy 
of the Lamb—a reward of glory and honor im- 
mortal before God. It is every way right, hon- 
orable, suitable, that Christians labor to spread 
Christ’s kingdoin; that they assist to carry for- 
ward to triumphant and more speedy accomplish- 
ment his mighty work. 

For this very end, indeed, he preserves their 
life, and does not take them from the world at 
once, when they first turn to him with affection- 
ate faith. There are principles and impulses in 
them which prompt to this, as naturally as the 
life in a germ to its growth. In this alone do 
they find true happiness, or vindicate before men 
their relationship to Christ. All recognize in him 
who accepts this law, and earnestly obeys it, the 
true and the only true Christian disciple. Ex- 
cept as one accepts this, his profession is vain. 
He might as well claim to be a builder of houses, 
who Was never engaged in any part of that work ; 
he might as well claim to be the soldier of a king- 
dom, from whose service he shrinks in time of 
war, as to claim to be a servant and disciple of 
Christ, who is building up slowly the vast  struc- 
ture of his dominion, whe is carrying over the 
earth his peaceful supremacy, while he never puts 
his hand to the service of this master. The pre- 
tension is idle. It has the odor of hypocrisy. 
He who loves Christ in the world where so many 
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fur the same end, with those of old, we extend his by our contemporaries of the WV. ¥. Evangelist 
kingdom. and of the Congreyationalist at Boston. These 
° ' » » t 
° —— . ° ais she o ( 2 2 
Is this great principlein any degree recognized JOUTRAIS publi ™ — of the Report of ea! 
as it should be, by Christian believers? Is the | Voumittee of College Society, and accompanie 


tenderness and the dignity of this principal relation their extracts with well-considered, pungent and 
weighty remarks. The true office of the Chris- 
tian Press was clearly accepted and fulfilled by 
them ; and in the result now chronicled, they surely 
have a rich reward. 


of each to Christ, running parallel in a degree as he 
himself assures us with his relation to the Father, 
appreciated as it ought to be? Is not the con- 
scious relation of all to him far too partial and 
mechanical ; a relation of recipients rather than 
| of co-workers; of those for whose benefit his con- 
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THE MOTHER OF WASHINGTON, 





12) ; » VV e nat 7 hose ‘eit are e e “2 * . . 
quest is to be made, instead = those who are Mr. Invina, in his life of W ashington, brings to 
themselves to make struggle with him for the 


id will the glory of Christ- . a ie ss . a“ 
ome eee * first time, a beautiful incident in the religious 
jan experience be ever realized on earth, or the 


, training of the youthful George, when left to the 
7 sole care of his widowed mother. Of her gen- 
eral course, Mr. Irving remarks with fine discrim- 


illustrious victory ? 


grandest advancement be secured to the Gospe 
till ali come back to the primitive idea, and regard 


themselves as each an immediate and persoval!. .. z , : : 
. “ee ate ination: “endowed with plain, direct good sense, 
representative of the Master, sent forth and or- OR gre DR Eee 
tained by the giftof the Spirit shite trutl thorough conscientiousness, and prompt decision, 
iined by the oiitol the Spirit to teach his truth, ; . . a 
ere & apyeear ahs: , it of hi she governed her family strictly, but kindly, exact- 
2 ss and to circulate the spimt of his exaim-'. 4, . be: : ‘ 
heap sarlvanapliadbicnages eee ~~. ing deference, while she inspired affection. George, 


ple, to bear to men the being her eldest son, was thought to be her favo- 


evidence of the pow- 





2r of his redemption, and to win them every-; . : 
setheadien a “ee _— : His | ‘ "2 rite, yet she never gave him undue preference, and 
where to the obedience of His law. . 


the implicit deference exacted from him in child- 
hood, continued to be habitually observed by him 
to the day of her death. Le inherited from her 
a high temper and a spirit of command, but her 
early precepts and example taught him to restrain 


| When Christ shall see the people of his love ful- 
| filling the commisson which he gave them when he 
| said, “ As iny Father hath sent ME into the world, 
the dawn of the Mil- 


the and govera that temper, and to square his con- 
the choral songs of praise and jubilee will fly | guct t] 


ict on luc 


abroad to encompass all lands; and the anthems ee 


even so have I sent you;” 


lenium will brighten swiftly along skies ; 


exact principles of equity and jus- 


of angels responding from above io this ecstasy, Wo Maternal Association has ever devised a 
|of earth, will welcome and inaugurate the new potter principle to be observed in training chil- 
Lleavens and the new Harth, “ wherein dwelleth dows on this of Mary Washington: “ ezacting 
righteousness.” Hasten it, ye believers! Hasten | . ™ How rest 


ly do we see these two essential eloments in fam- 

ily government justly combined in either parent. 

From this general view, Mr. Irving passes to 
the following incident : 

. ° ° . | 

A communication which we publish in another | 


deference while she inspired affection.” 
thou it, O Lord, by thy mighty grace ! 
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WESTERN RESERVE COLLEGE. 


‘Tradition gives an interesting picture of the 
column will give to our readers an interesting and pn = her little” a — a o, as 
* ies i il i an sei nt at Was her daily wont, reading to them lessons of re- 
cheering account of the weaherenerspanndaee ligion and mesallty out of some standard work. 
this institution. In the fair and noble prospect, | for favorite volume was Sir Matthew Hale’s Con- 
of prosperity and usefulness, which now seems | templations, Moral and Divine. The admirable max- 
evidently opening before this endeared college, | m8 therein contained, for outward action as weil as 
y pe meets ; ©"? | self-government, sank deep into the mind of George, 

none can rejoice more heartily than we; and it! and doubtless had a great influence in forming his 
character, 


work for the Master; that in the same spirit, and sound Christian learning throughout the land, | 


have contributed somewhat to bring about the 
consummation which was so devoutly to be de- 
sired. 
munication on the affairs of this college was pub- 
lished in our columns. After that, for several 
months, they were occupied, as our readers ofien 
thought excessively, by simiiar communications, 
or by the answers to them prepared under the di- 
rection of the “ Prudential Committee.” The 


is not, perhaps, too much for us to think that we | 


It is just a year since the first com-, 


They certainly were exemplified in his 
conduct throughout life. This mother’s manual, 
bearing his mother’s name, Mary Washington, writ- 
ten with her own hand, was ever preserved by him 
with filial care, and may still be seen in the archives 
|of Mount Vernon. A precious document! Let 
| those who wish to know the moral foundation of 
| his character, consult its pages.” 


Sir Matthew Hale’s Contemplations is a work 
of sterling character. Its rules for the reading of 
the Bible, for the observance of the Sabbath, and 
| for secret prayer, are a3 rigid as those of the Pur- 


result has fully vindicated the propriety and wis- | jtans’, while its moral precepts are of the most 


dom of the course we adopted, in allowing to both 
partics a full and candid hearing. And we are 
sure that now no reader of this journal will ob- 


weeks, it limited somewhat the usual variety and 
scope of our columns, and excluded matter 


preferred to introduce. 

There is another aspect of the case, in which | 
this result is far more gratifying to us than it | 
could be made by any such personal consider- | 
ations. The whole conduct and settlement of this | 
perplexed and difficult matter has vindicated the 
wisdom and illustrated the energy, and so has 
established the just moral influence ot the “ So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Collegiate Education at 
the West,” as nothing else apparently could have 
done. When that Society undertook to look af- 
ter the funds which it had directly or indirectly 
secured for the college by its agencies at the East, 








ject to this course, although necessarily, for many | household piety as sanctimonious and Puritanical, 


| exalted character. Would that he minds and 
hearts of all our youth might be trained after such 
|amodel. Let those who affect to despise a rigid 


| remember Mary Washington and her little George 
daily poring over the divine Contemplations of 


which for its own sake we should greatly have! Sir Matthew ale. 
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“ PROTECTION” IN TURKEY. 


Some time ago The Tribune asserted that land 
could be had without the walls of Smyrna for six 
cents an acre, and attributed this to the destructive 
influence of “ British Free Trade.” Weascribed the 
fact, (which, by the way, is itself exaggerated,) to the 
want of a good title in the land, and the absence of 
a strong domestic government. The mountains near 
Smyrna are the resort of the robber bands, com- 
posed of those pious adherents of the Greek Church, 
for whose holy cause The Tribune desires the tri- 
umph of Russian arms, 


amounts distributed to them; for it is just as really 
given to them as if it were sent to them by mail, and 
they were authorized to expend it for bymn-books. 


not even the doubtful merit of ingenuity. 

The same writer repeats his statement that 
$35,606 were expended last year in New-England, 
instead of $52,818, as stated by us; yet he adds, 
‘It is not stated in the Report how much was ex- 
pended in New-Hampshire.’ Precisely so; and the 
difference between us is simply this, that we took 
the trouble to search where it is stated, in the 
Home Missionary for May, and he did not. When- 











| been exactly correct, and that his are by just 


the knowledge of the public, we believe for the |much mistaken. A man may easily burn his fingers | doing all this; by planting its churches, wherever | poy p. B.C 


| with a mistake once ; but to insist on repeating his 
| venture a second time, after having been warned of 
it, does not argue much judgment.—But this is of 
| small consequence. 

As our neighbors ‘ind it hard to be entirely satis- 
fied with this mode of reckoning the relative dis- 
bursements from the. treasury at New-York, sup- 
pose we try another. All the money thence dis- 
tributed is given, directly or indirectly, to the 
support of Missionaries, in preaching the Gospel. 
The missionary is the agent and employé of the 
| Society. He receives its commission. He receives 
its funds. No part of these goes to the church sup- 
| plied by him, except as his services are thereby 
| secured to it. Let us reckon then the proportions, 
| respectively, of Presbyterian and of Congregational 
Ministers, who are thus sustained by the Society: 
| Outside of New-Eagland, which takes care of itself 
| and a great deal more, 754 missivnaries are commis- 
| Sioned by the Society. Deducting from this num- 
}ber 57 who are foreigners, and who minister in 
| various dialects to their immigrant countrymen— 
Germans, Norwegians, Welshmen, and others—there 
are left 697 American missionaries, ministering to 
American congregations. Of these, we have ascer- 
tained 450 to be Presbyterians, including 14 in the 
Wisconsin Convention. Only 247 are Congregation- 
alists, allowing that all the remaining 57 in the Wis- 
consin body are such—a fact which we do not know, 

2 wl Sardly probable. 

r calculations from these demonstra- 
ta a little more into detail, we 

-.srage cost of maintaining each 
of these mis; ».i3 $192 17. The amount dis- 
bu 150 Presbyterian missionaries is 
336 Tne amount similarly disbursed to the 
247 Congressional missionaries is $47,465. In 
other wuri-, ine Presbyterians, on a liberal calcula- 
tion, do not pay enough, year by year, to support 
their own missionaries, by $26,476. The Congre- 
gationalists pay for every man of their own—pay 
the whole additional cost of maintaining every one 
ofthe 57 missionaries who preach in foreign tongues 
to the immigrants from Germany and from Norway, 
from Sweden or from Wales,—and then pay $26,476 
more, or more than Five Hundred dollars a week, for 
the support of Presbyterian missionaries, who other- 
wise would not, on the present basis, be maintained 
atall. And itis just while this is going on that the 
Assembly at St. Louis appoints a Committee to take 
care for the ‘founding’ of Presbyterian churches 
in ‘cities and large villages,’ and for sending out 
itinerant agents to secure ‘the planting of PRES- 
BYTERIAN churches in towns and neighborhoods, 
in advance of all others’! Our treatment of such 
a scheme may not be summery, but it ought to be 
summary. No amount of petulant or sophistical 
speech can gild or commend it. The men who have 
been active in originating or in defending it, ought 
thoroughly to be ashamed of it. And if they have 
perverted to the work of thus heading New-England 
institutions, the powers that were trained for it by 
New-England influences, we have not said a word 
too hard of them in our most indignant moments, 

The enumeration of which we have given the re- 
sult above is strictly accurate, and cannot be im- 
peached. We have examined and reéxamined the 
list with so much care that we know it to be cor- 
rect. It cannot be successfully assailed. 

And now the question arises: How comes it to 
pass that such action as this has been adopted by 
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BLOODROOT. 


‘ May-day morn— 

‘ pores ae Hn was glo wing, 
And gilding hill, and vale, and lawn, 

Where breezes of the spring were blowing. 
No cloud was in the deep blue skies, ; 

Unnumbered merry birds were singing, 
And all their spring-time melodies, 

In my delighted ears were ringing. 
I traced alittle streamlet fair, 

That down the hills and fields was dancing ; 
Now hiding midst the tall trees there, 

Then peeping where the sun was glancing. 
Now pausing in the shadowy cove, ; 

Where slumbering waters clear were clowing, 
Then rushing with a bound of love, 

To where the Merrimac is flowing. 
And on the graves of autumn leaves, 

I saw the flowers of spring-time blooming— 
Ob, what new life the heart receives, 

To find fair spring her reign resuming. 
I found the first fair flower of May, 

With upturned eyes the heavens beholding, 
And wind-flowere, hid in nooks away, 

Their trembling buds but half unfolding. 


And all along the winding way, 

Oa banks where beamed the sun the brightest, 
Were flowers that shone like stars of day, 

With golden eyes and petals whitest. 
I plucked them fast with miser’s care, 

And clasped the treasures I was gaining, 
Then looked upon the bloesoms fair, 

Ard lo! their blood my hand was staining. 
Oh, centle flowers, that ye can mourn! 

Say, was wy blood-stained hand the token/ 
When ye were from the wild-wood torn 

I fear your tender hearts were broken. 
Ah yes, that home, that woodland home, 

Where ye in sunshine warm were growing, 
‘Till near my footstep chanced to roam— 

For that fair spot your blood was flowing! 


Their hearts are bleeding far away 
From where the genial sun shines brightly, 
Where breezes wander through the day, 
And gentle dews are falling nightly ; 
I strive their drooping forms to raise, 
Their smiles sweet gratitude betoken, 
And they will live for many days, 
While yet their bleeding hearts are broken. 
J. G.S. 
Grovgtanp, Masa, May, 1855. 
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Witerary Lecord. 


THE WIDOWED MOTHER. 


I knew her, she who is now a poor widow, when 
she lived in a pretty cottage by the hill-side, and 
had a garden and fields luxuriant with the waving 
harvests of Summer. Her’s was one of those New- 
England homes which are the pride and boast of 
our Puritan land. The only children were two sons, 
for whom she felt a mother’s pride, and for whom 
no sacrifice was too great that they might have all 
the pleasures of childhood and the advantages of 
manhood. With what delight she watched their 
infant gambols and listened to their childish prattle, 
and how fondly and confidently she looked forward 
io the time when they would be the comfort of her 
mature, and the support of her declining years. Oh, 
what is more beeutiful than the devotion of a son to 
his widowed mother; and what more sad than to 
see the care and anxiety of years repaid by ingrat- 
itude and neglect. 


** How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child.” 


Ere the children grew up, the wife became a 
widow, and misfortune left her homeless and penny- 
less. Now she must toil for her daily bread and for 
her children, and what is more painful, must leave 
them all day to neglect, and at night find herself too 
weary to attend cven to their physical wants. 
“Train a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it,” said the wise 
man, but how is it possible for a mother to train her 
children, when from early dawn till late at eve, she 
must spend the hours in exhausting physical labor; 
how can she understand their minds or fathom their 
hearts when the hours of slumber are the only ones 
she has to spend with them? Her present separa- 
tion is trying to her feelings, but it is more painful 
to think of the estrangement which i3 almost cer- 
tain to follow, when parents are thus debarred from 
the daily and hourly intercourse which engenders 
confidence and strengthens affection. Very fearful 
is the; responsibility of training spirits for immor- 
tality, and when to a mother is entrusted so pre- 
cious a charge, how terribly it must weigh upon 
her, that she is accountable how she renders up her 
trust, and yet is £o fettered that to perform her duty 
is an utter impossibility. It is easy to say God will 
judge her mercifully, and call her to answer only for 
wilful negtect ; it is little consolation to her whilst 
she remembers that to these poor immortal souls 
she has given birth, and eternity with its untold 
ages is before them, to be enjoyed with angels and 
“the spirits of the just made perfect,” or to be 
thrust out amid the wailing of never-ending des- 
pair. 

The widowed and poverty-stricken mother did 
the best she could—she toiled diligently and prayed 
earnestly ; but, alas, her heart is pierced by wounds 
which none but an undutiful and profligate son can 
inflict. Behold her weeping upon yonder threshold 
at astranger’s door! Sho who was once the happy 
wife and mother, and mistress of a home. She who 
has toiled and prayed that her children might grow 
up an honor to her and a blessing to their country, 
has been cast forth to beg a slfelter and a place of 
rest. Every article of furniture has been sold, every 
precious jewel—the gifts of early loves and friend- 
ships—has been stolen and pawned to pay the bills 
of dissipation and revelry. Cruelty has tortured 
her heart, and oaths and blasphemies have rung in 
her ears, from those whose infant lips she taught to 
say “Our Father,” and whose infant hands were 
clasped upon her knee as she tried to lead them to 
God and the love of good and holy things. 

Not long since I heard a mother say, “It is pos- 
sible for parents to make a child just what they 
please.” She had evidently been successful in train- 
ing hers, and had scarcely a fear concerning their 
future in this world or the world to come. But she 
did not think how preéminently God had gifted her, 
how carefully she herself had been trained, how 
remarkably her experience and peculiar knowledge 
of the world had fitted her for her office. Hereshe 
must remember that she is able to devote to her 
children all her time, that she is capable, as few 
mothers are, of studying their characters, that sh, 
has a pleasant home, a husband who approves and 
aids in all her labors. She lives, too, in a country 
home, where birds, and flowers, and domestic ani- 
mals are their companions, where temptation seldom 
as yet assails them, and where healthy air and rural 
sports give them constitutional vigor, which has 
more to do than many people are aware, with the 
health of the mind and soundness of the heart. 
This poor mother was compelled to leave her cot- 
tage home and take small and ill-furnished apart- 
ments in the city. She who had so long enjoyed 
the comforts of an ample table and all that makes life 
pleasant, without a single dream of poverty and des- 
titution, must go out in the early morning to sew, 
or cook, or clean for families who pay her a few 
shillings a day. She was never richly endowed 
with intellect, and had never enjoyed the means of 
cultivation; therefore, if she had time she could 


not educate her children, and with all her labors 
could scarcely bestow upon them the caresses 
prompted by affection. She has none of the quali- 
fications herself so enable her to fit them for life 
or immortality ; and is not this the case with a great 
portion of the mothers among the poor and the mid- 
dling classes of society, while the rich, having an 
abundance of time and means, leave their children 
to the care of servants, and first impressions to be 
given by the ignorant and vicious, wondering when 
they grow up without self-control and without prin- 
ciple, how they can be so degenerate. It may be 
possible for a mother to make her children what she 
pleases, but there are far too many who do not care 
to take the trouble to make them what they are ca- 
pable of becoming. 

The heart-broken mother of these profligate sons 
feels that she has not trained them aright—she al- 
most feels that she is justly punished in their ingrat- 
itude and cruelty. But then she exclaims in her 
agony, “What could I do? I must toil or starve.” 
So she sits weeping and wailing, while they look on 
and curse her for not doing more. Itis a sight to 
move an angel’s tears. They have neither respect 
for her nor love, and there she is alone, and there 
she is a helpless, worse than childless, widow. 

I not long since heard authentically the story of 
an answer given to a mother’s prayers. Her infant 
child was sick, and she feared would die. Her 
home was ina lovely place and far from human habi- 
tation, and she felt the need of sympathy, and wish- 
ed the prayer of the righteous might be made under 
her roof for the life of her son. She went to the 
door and looked abroad; just then a man was pass- 
ing on horse-back, who she thought must be a minis- 
ter. She called to him and made known her atfllic- 
tion, and cheerfully he complied with her request to 
go in and kneel in supplication at the bedside of the 
little sufferer. Lut whilst the words were upon his 
lips, “‘ thy will be done,” the mother passionately 
exclaimed, “ No, no, do not say that, pray that my 
child may live; he must live; I cannot give him up. 
My will must be granted. Oh, pray that he may 
live, I cannot think of death.” The good man told 
her he could not make such a prayer, and attempted 
to show her the sin of her rebellious feelings. But 
she refused to listen, and clasping her child to her 
bosom still exclaimed, ‘‘ He must live, he must live.” 

The minister departed very sorrowful, but being 
on a long journey was not again in that part of the 
country for many years. Le often thought of the 
mother’s agony and her unhallowed words, but 
knew not the sequel till he was again passing that 
way, when he recognized the dwelling, and entered 
to inquire for the beloved son of so devoted a 
mother. Now there was a terrible anguish in her 
wail, as she said, ‘“ He lived, oh yes, he lived, but to 
die upon the gallows.” Only one week before, the 
execution had transpired that made her childless, 
and sent her son—her only son—to his account, 
after a life of wickedness, which had only brought 
shame upon all who loved him. 

Those are only selfish, animal feelings that prompt 
p2rents to wish their little ones may live. By death 
a heart-string is broken, and a pang inflicted which 
no earthly balm can heal, but when it removes in- 
nocence from an evil world to bloom in unfading 
beauty in the gardens above, though it may not be 
with joy, it yet should not be with rebellious mourn- 
ing that they are given up, for it may be to save 
them from the more dreadful anguish of being the 
mother of the heartless profligate and the murderer. 

M. M. 


———--@-e oneness 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


“Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbe- 
lievers, for what fellowship hath righteousness with 
unrighteousness, and what communion hath light 
with darkness?” 

There are certain passages of Scripture that are 
in great danger of becoming obsolete. Their true 
signilicance seems to be overlooked or forgotten, or 
perhaps we imagine we have grown wiser or better, 
and do not need all the lessons taught to “those 
wicked Jews” and Gentiles. 

Since the days when all who were not Christians 
were idolaters, the church and the world have come 
nearer together, either the church is worse, or the 
world better, perhaps both. Certainly there are 
some who make no profession of piety, who are bet- 
ter outwardly, than other some who are full of pro- 
fession. 

Yet the distinction is the same as ever; the words 
of Christ are still in force, ‘‘He that is not with 
me, is against me ;” “‘ He thatshall deny me before 
men, him will I deny before the angels of God ;” 
“Come out from among them and be ye separate.” 

Do we come out from among them? How arewe 
todo so? We must associate with them in the 
world, ties of family and relationship compel this ; 
we mect them in our daily intercourse, and here is 
where our influence may reach and improve them. 
Do we stop here? “Be ye not unequally yoked to- 
gether.” Christians do not always remember this 
injunction. Young people are associated together, 
and soon strong ties are formed. Parents look on 
and say, “all is well”—the only objection is, one is 
not a Christian! So we see the child of God and 
the child of sin attempting to follow the path of life 
together. The friend and the enemy of God would 
walk together in peace. 

All is bright between them till they come to 
this most important interest, and here they di- 
verge—here they have no sympathy. The Chris- 
tian fondly hoped to lead the other in the right way, 
but finds himself more in danger of being drawn 
aside; and having broken God’s command in form- 
ing the ties, he can have no faith to pray, has no 
promises to claim. So his’path is traced wearily on- 
ward, even at the brightest, darkened by a cloud, 
want of sympathy here, and the dark fear of eter- 
na] separation. 

“Be not unequally yoked together.” A man is 
about to form a business connection, one presents 
himself, a man of honor and probity and upright- 
ness in the eye of the world. He knows his repu- 
tation and trusts him ; perhaps his trust is betrayed, 
and the principles of his partner, having no firm 
foundation, fail in the hour of trial, or, perhaps he, 
the unconverted man, still refusing God, is a child 
of prayers and tears. He must be brought to the 
Savior, and adversity may be the rod to lead him 
to repentance. The frown of God is on his busi- 
ness, and the partners must stand or fall together. 
Then the Christian mourns over this dispensation, 
and perhaps never stops to think he may have 
brought it on himself. 

The wicked do not always prosper. If God have 
designs of mercy toward them, they are often ful- 
filled through the sharp teachings of adversity. 

We have seen those who really belicved there was 
meaning in the command we have quoted, who would 
not have dared to marry except according to the Di- 
vine instruction, “only in the Lor,” and who thought 
it the safer course as well as the most obedient to 
their Heavenly Father, to associate in business with 
those who held the same firm principles with them- 
selves. 

And we have been inclined to conclude that they 
were at least on the safe side; that if there were 
a doubt, they took the benefit of the doubt, while 
they knew there was no danger of obeying God too 
implicitly. 

Theré is, it may be, too much of inquiry how 
far we may go, and how far we may forget or ex- 
plain away direct commands, instead of keeping in 
full force the strict principle of entire obedience. 





If we desire worldly prosperity, the way is plain, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
nese, and all these things shall be added unto you.” 
S. T. 1. 
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CONFESSION OF AN IDLER. 


“ Taera is no privilege without its attendant daty.” 
“Teacn me to think,” I saidto my husband one 
evening, “‘ your thoughts are written down in stat- 
ute-books, and people pay you for uttering or sup- 
pressing them, while here I have been thinking 
these twenty years to no purpose of effect ; now 
teach me how to think.” He looked up from his 
book and said jestingly : “ What, child; you have 
been reading those ‘ Women’s Rights’ papers, and 
now would like to supplant me at the bar? I wish 
there was no such nonsense in print.” 

“No, I have read nothing of the kind, and have no 
fancy for your profession, but I need mental disci- 
pline, and am not sufficiently ‘strong-minded’ to 
devise and follow a course of intellectual training 
independently. I feel an indefinite self-reproach, 
as though not properly employing my time, yet 
hardly know why. You, who see all things clearly, 
will be able to tell me the cause and the remedy.” 
“Yes, that is easily done,” he replied, rather hastily ; 
“A temperament like yours will not tolerate idle- 
ness, you need more active employment, Suppose 
you take Susan’s place in the kitchen for a month, 
and study the Cook-book carefully. I can decide 
at dinner whether you learn your lessons well.” 
Iie hesitated a moment, then added : “ Believe me, 
my dear, that is the only subject really worthy the 
study of a handsome, womanly woman like you. 
Leave politics, and philanthropics, and headaches, 
to sour old maids, and us poor wretches of men, 
who must endure them. One never knows what 
trouble is until he has learned to think, But I am 
engaged for this evening, and must bid you good- 
night, hoping to see at breakfast no trace of the 
queer, puzzled look which disfigures your face just 
now.” 

I felt as if I had found myself speaking to a deaf 
person, who misunderstood my remarks, and uncon- 
sciously gave very irrelevant answers, I however 
adopted his suggestion, and studying the cook-book 
“carefully,” tried to believe when he commended my 
progress, that I was really accomplishing all that 
was required of me. But even when the hearth 
was bright, and all the buttons sewed on, that old 
uneasiness would haunt me till every heart-beat 
seemed a rebuke. ‘“‘ What am I neglecting?” I 
thought, striving vainly to find the answer in some 
household dereliction, failing even to discover it in 
the revelations of passing years. 

One morning while reading the Zribune to my 

old bachelor brother in an atmosphere of unadul- 
terated tobacco smoke, a notice of one of the 
“ Ragged-schools” up town, and whata woman was 
doing there, interested me. When the article was 
finished I leaned over his shoulder, and bearing an 
extra puff without flinching, said doubtfully : “ Don’t 
you think I might assist Miss ——a little in her 
school?” ‘Oh, nonsense,” he answered, “ you could 
teach nothing but laughing, and she would hardly 
thank you for such help. I hope you are not going 
to be carried away by those newspaper puffs of fe- 
male philanthropists. They are very admirable 
characters it is true, but most women might as well 
try to be men as to imitate them, and you of all— 
so indispensable at home; I should consider it a 
positive calamity if you were to attempt such a 
thing.” “Well, I am always content that my 
brothers shall look after the interests of society at 
large, while I care for theirs at home, but if you 
would not have me barbarous enough to rejoice in 
almost any calamity which made me more practically 
useful, then give me fuller occupation here, a defi- 
nite purpose for action. Iam tired of the dreamy 
aimlessness of my existence.” He took the cigar 
from his lips, and looking at me in surprise said: 
“T believe youare growing discontevited here, and no 
wonder; you make such a hermit of yourself; it is 
selfish in me to permit you to doso? You must 
go out more. I will take you tothe Opera to-night.” 
“No, I protest I would prefer staying at home; 
but tell me what to do? I feel that I am wasting 
time in the neglect of some duty.” ‘I never 
thought you neglectful of duty,” he replied; “ in- 
deed, a woman like you, may hardly be said to have 
duties to perform, You have a sort of sunbcam’s 
mission to fulfill on earth—strewing flowers in the 
pathway of your brethren—casting passing rays of 
love and sympathy into dark hearts, which are made 
happier and better thereby, for the time at least, 
and with magnetic touch charming the pain from 
aching temples, All this you do unconsciously ; it 
is instinct, not cold duty which prompts. It may 
be another’s appointed work to give bread to his 
fellows, but this will hardly be required of such 
as you.” 

I tried to believe this too, but still in hours of 
leisure the continued ‘ Now—now,” of warning 
heart-throbs haunted me like a conscience-whisper. 
What could it mean? I sought the society of 
other women, older, more experienced, to learn 
from their example the true use of life. I was dis- 
appointed, shocked, to see so many just such list- 
less, insipid creatures as myself. Some of those 
with whom I conversed were apparently devoid of 
any sense of indebtedness to society or Christianity, 
others seemed not to realizo how little they were 
doing for the interests of cither. Anda few, who 
had such arealization, were like me, only mystified 
by it. 

What then, shall we do? Petition the charitable 
to establish a Home Mission for the special enlight- 
enment of such as we! Or, must we really work 
out our own redemption, regardless of outward hin- 
drances, independent of outward helps? This 
would be new life, indeed, involving a radical change 
of character, which we shall hardly dare at- 
tempt; we so long accustomed to look to others 
for help in every most trifling difficulty. 

Our propensity for voluptuous, dreamy rest in the 
shielding strength of wiser and stronger natures, 
is womanly—beautiful, men tell us; and we believe, 
giving ourselves up to their guidance in perfect trust 
Were they always quite conscientious and consid- 
erate in the fulfillment of that trust, it might, per- 
haps, be well enough to do so, but are they not some- 
times too willing to appropriate the worship 
which we are always too willing to give, instead of 
referring it higher? Then, too, when they permit 
those of us endowed with a reasonble share of in- 
tellectual and physical force, to live out life without 
paying for our living either in mental or manual la- 
bor, what shall we think of their direction? Why 
that it is insufficient—that they are too kind, too 
jndulgent to be entrusted with the care of such in- 
dolent and wayward souls as are some of ours. See 
the various helps they bring to our assistance, 
working women of every class, even teachers for 
our children, and then books—labors of thinking 
women—as playthings to amuse us in idleness! 
And in return they require us only to be loving, and 
cheerful, and tidily attired, (just what we could not 
help being,) and that the household shall be order- 
ly and quiet when they would snatch a moment’s 
rest from business, with which they are overtasked ! 
The wide margin of leisure and capacity beyond 
this is left uaprovided for. They would generous!y | 
spare us tho burden of cares, which they find 
wearisome—and we too readily become idle pen- 
sioners on the bounty of beings like ourselves— | 
dependent for daily bread, material and spiritual, on 
the charities of men and toomen to whom was origi- 
nally given perhaps, little more power than toj us. | 
We know nothing of the delight of honest posses: | 





music ; the dead languages may be lost to memory 


graphy will remain while reason endures, and be a 


painting, and the languages, we desire above ali 
things to see them take their proper place as the 


lords, 9 honorables, 2 baroneta, 3 noble families, 7 
gentlemen, nearly all small missions; 21 against 7. 
Secretaries of Legation—2 lords, 9 honorables, 1 bar- 
net, 5 noble families, 7 gentlemen; 17 against 7. Paid 
Attachés 1 lord, 7 honorables, 6 noble families, 10 
gentlemen; 14 against 10, but the 10 include Turkish 
or Persian Mission. Unpaid Attachés—2 lords, 5 
honorables, 9 noble families, 17 gentlemen; 16 against 





Missionary Society in Birmingham, it was stated that 
Sir S. M. Peto was giving away annually no less at 
sum than 35,000/, and a very large part of this 
sion; cannot lay our hand on a material object and princely sum for chapel-building!—British Banner. 

















say, “It is mine, I earned it,” nor elucidate an idea 
worth possessing and say, “This is mine, I origi- 
nated it.” 

Olarence Cook says: ‘ Often have we seen (in 
the face of some dress-maker or other sewing 
drudge, or in the sad assemblage of portraits in the 
show-case of a daguerreotypist,) looks which told of 
lives blighted by unprofitable because ill-chosen 
labor.” 

I wonder if any traces of “blighted life” are 
written on the faces of those, who, not compelled 
ta labor, consent to live in idleness of hand, or 
heart, or brain ? By &. F. 
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HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


An ancient manuscript, quoted by Miss Strick- 
land, in speaking of Mary Beatrice of Modena, wife 
of James II., says: “For her acquirements, she 
read and wrote Latin and French; she possessed 
seme taste in painting, and was a proficient in 
rausic, which she passionately loved; but of those 
royal sciences, History and Geography, which 
ought to form the most important part of the edu- 
cation of princes, she knew so little that when her 
mother announced to her that she was sought in 
marriage by the Duke of York, she asked with 
great simplicity ‘ who the Duke of York was?’ Her 
mother told her that he was the ‘brother of the 
King of England, and heir-presumptive to that 
realm,’ But the princess was not a whit the wiser 
for this information. ‘She had been so innocently 
bred,’ observes James in his journal, ‘that she did 
not know of such a place as England, or sucha 
person as the Duke of York.’ ” 

At a glance, this seems like a barbarous educa- 
tion for the queen of one of the greatest countries 
in the world. We are almost inclined to class it 
with the rush-carpeted floors, the gross dishes of 
meat, and wholesale supplies of strong drink which 
were rudely served up in public to the kings and 
queens of the seventeenth century. But, alas! this 
age of improvement, when steam and lightning 
have made near neighbors of all nations; when 
ignorance is a crime and disgrace, and History and 
Geography can be learned at any age, from the 
penny books of childhood to the daily paper and 
circulating library of after years, shows so small 
improvement, that we can see little difference be- 
tween a fashionable education in the seventeenth 
and nineteenth century. 

Well instructed in Latin and French, a superfi- 
cial knowledge of painting, and proficiency in music, 
but ignorant of geography and history! Can we 
not as well imagine this description as applying to 
a young lady emerging from a fashionable board- 
ing-school in our own enlightened country, as to 
an Italian princess two hundred years ago? 

This “ innocent” education, as the ancient manu- 
script calls it, was a poor preparation for the stormy 
scenes through which the wife of King James was 
called to pass. Who can tell how much a know: 
ledge of the faults, misfortunes, and political errors 
of kings and queens, of the rise and fall of nations, 
and the history of governments, might have helped 
to guide her frail bark safely through the rough 
sea upon which she entered? Her innocence, vir- 
tue, native talent, and beauty could not avert the 
sad consequences of a benighted education. 


Hiterary Record. 


New Worx on Cuvrcn Histony.—Mr. Warren F. 
Draper, of Andover, will publish early in the fall, 
“ Hippolytus, his Life and Writings; or, the Faith and 
Order of the Churches in the Second and Third Cen- 
turies.” By Joseph P. Thompson. This work will 
comprige, in one duodecimo volume, all that is valuable 
in the newly-discovered treatise of Hippolytus, with 
the annotations of Bunsen, Wordsworth, ard others. 
It will also contain hints on Church polity from the 
New Testament, and the testimony of ecclesiastical his- 
torians concerning the government and discipline of 
the churches in the second century. The work will 
not be controversial or dogmatical, but purely Aistori- 
cal, being drawn from the best sources. 


Enarvgry. —“‘ The Contractor’s Book of Drawings of 
Tools and Machines ueed in conatructing Canals, Rail- 
roads, and other works, with Bills of Timber and 
Iron Work. Also, Tables and Data for calculating 
the cost of Earth and other kinds of Work.” Com- 
piled by George Cole, Civil Engineer ; J.S. Vernam, 
Mechanical Engineer and Draughteman. Compton, 
Gibson & Co, Lithographers. 0. G. Steele & Co., 
Booksellers, Buffalo. Price $10. Recommended by 
W. J. M’Alpine, Zebulon Moore, G. A. Nichols, C. B. 
Stuart, L. Spaulding, Henry Martin, F. Follett, HL 
Fitzhugh, Cornelius Gardner, and others. Lacks an 
index or table of contents. Otherwise, and for all 
practical purposes, it seems to be complete and relia- 
able—just the thing that is wanted, and ought to be 
in the hards, not only of contractors and managing 
engineers, but also of directors of public works who 
mean to be faithful, and te do justly both by corpora- 
tions and contractors. 


Newrton,—“ The Life of the 
D.D.” By Thomas Jackson. Published by Carlton & 
Phillipe, 200 Mulberry street. 12mo, pp. 427, beauti- 
fully printed in London style, with fine engraved por- 
traits. 


Rev. Robert Newton, 


Srevens.—* Eesays on the Preaching required by 
our Times, and the Best Methods of obtaining it; with 
Reminiscences and Iliustrations of Methodist Preach- 
ing, and Rules for Extemporaneous Preaching.” By 
Abel Stevens, Same publishers. 12mo, pp. 266. 


RemovaL.—Mesers. Miller, Orton & Mulligan, the 
well-known book publishers of Auburn and Buffalo, 
have now established their house in this city, at No. 
25 Park Row, thus confirming the general conviction 
that New-York is the proper ceater of great commer- 
cial enterprises. 


A.cott.—“ The Young Woman’s Book of Health.” 
By Dr. William A. Alcott, author of “The House I 
Live In,” etc. Published by Miller, Orton & Mulligan, 
New-York and Auburn. 12mo, pp. 311. 


Tuz Srave—‘‘Archy Moore, the White Slave; or, 
Memoirs of a lugitive.” By Richard Hildreth “A 
new edition, with a new Introduction.” This work was 
originally written in 1835, on a plantation in the 
South. No publisher could be found for it in New- 
York or Boston, and it was printed at the author's 
expense, with no name in the title-page but that of 
the printer. It was eulogized in the Boston Ailas by 
John OQ. Sargent, in the Boston Daily Advocate by 
Benjamin F. Hallett, in the Plaindealer by William 
Leggett, in the Liberator by Mre. L. M. Child, etc. In 
1539 a new edition was issued by a Boston house, and 
has been republished in various shapes in England, 
translated twice into French, and into German and 
Italian, end inserted in the “Index Expurgatorius” of 





To be able to recollect the divisions of the earth, 
its climate and productions, and, as the eye of the 
mind glances at each country, to know the history 
of the people and government in past and present 
time, seems as essential to one destined to a throne 


the Pope. After the success of Uncle Tom, the writer 
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(Jury: 26, 1855, 
Thirdly, The Spirit bas not had, and is not 
have, any finite individual embodiment; jt appears 
in finite reality only as the totality or universality 
of the believers, as the congregation of belieyin> 
mankind, called Church. But this Spirit is, gyi” 
stantially, not the spirit of any human individual 
or of any body of men, but the Spirit of Gog 
himself. 
This is the statement of the Bible; and to accent 
and believe this statement as the revelation of hi. 
vine truth, this, and this alone, forms the doctrinal 

test of the apostolic age. 
Those who accept that bilblica! Btatement, whe 
profess this belief before the congregation, and y rw 
lead a Christian life accordingly, may freely reason 
and speculate upon the connection of lather Son 
and Spirit, with a dialectic thought and me taphysical 
reasoning. They will do so successfully, accordine 
to the view of the apostolic age, in the same mena 
ure as they are good interpreters and | hilocophers 
But no such philosophical system is considered ag 
test of churchmanship, of commuuion with Christ 
The creed of the Churches, the baptismal pledge. ;. 
substantially nothing but the response to the sory. 
ulary of tremersion ; (St. Matthew 28.) Whogo. 
ever admits and professes the Father, the Son, ang 
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the Spirit, in the words of that apostolic traditior 
respecting them which is contained in the Bible, 

an orthodox Christian, and, if he teaches it, an 
apostolic teacher, and all churches which exhibit 
and realize that statement are apostolical_churches, 

Thus far, the fathers and churches of the see- 
ond and third centuries are unanimous and apos- 
tolic; and this faith, and this liberty, constitute 
their importance to us. 

Beyond that simple and grand fsith, and beyond 
this truly Christian principle of liberty, they nei- 
ther pretend to apostolic perfection and authority 
nor do they indeed exhibit a perfect state of d 
velopment. 

-@- 


AND ENGRAVING 


SCHOOLS 


PORTRAITS 


We understand that a citizen of 
guished for his enlightened liberality, intends ¢ 
place a portrait of Roger Sherman in the new 
house on Broadway. It is an excellent idea. It 
will give a dignity to the school room, and surround 
all ita exercises with an air of refinement. It will 
make the scholars feel that they are engaged in an 
elevated employment—an employment which is 
considered of the highest importance by the com- 
munity. Napoleon said to his troops under the Pyr- 
amids of Egypt, ‘‘Forty centurics are looking down 
upon you,” and the thought inspired them to unpar- 
alleled deeds of courage. ‘The children will feel as 
they look at that portrait that the Fathers of the Re- 
public are looking down upon them, and will also 
feel, what will probably be a still stronger incite- 
ment to effort, that those who have erected that am- 
ple building, and who have adorned it with sueh 
goodly gifts, are looking upon them. The day is at 
hand when our children will no longer slink off toa 
dark and dirty school-room, where no cheerful or 
beautiful object meets the eye, where the face of pa 
rent or friend is never seen, where every association 
is suggestive only of what is disagreeable and low. 
A new era is opening upon us and upon our czild- 
ren. Let this example be followed. Let those walls 
be hung with portraits and landscapes, and those 
corners and niches be filled with the sculptor’s em- 
bodiments of beauty and grace. Let us educate the 
taste. Let us call out the best sensibilities of the 
heart. Letus connect study with all that is beauti 
ful and attractive both in nature andin art. Let 
our most precious gifts be bestowed where our most 
precious treasures are gathered, where the children 
we love are trained for future usefulness and honor 
—Exraminer, 


NOT WICH, Gist 


g¢ hool- 


A Morner’s Prayers, Every one who ha 
thought on this subject must know how great i 
the influence of the female character, especially in 
the sacred relations of wife and mother. My hon 





of Archy Moore was waited upon by a Boston book- 
seller who had formerly declined it, and a new edition 
was thus brought out and sold. It claims to be “the 
first application of fictiticus narrative to anti-slavery 





as a knowledge of the rocks, reefs, and sand-bars 
to a sailor, or a guide-book toa traveler. 

In this country, where all are sovereigns ; where 
each teacher and parent is training royal pupils for 
a voice in the government, these ‘royal sciences” 
should be assiduously cultivated. Instead of “ going 


through” one coarse-print volume, years should be | vastly attractive. 
spent in reading and studying history and geography. | 
Then our sons and daughters will leave school with | Nintaal Uinnes ont Ginaiie* 
disciplined minds, with original ideas, and such! pabjished by Parry é 


knowledge as will make them think for themselves, 
A love of history once implanted, they will continue 
to gratify it through life. The conceit with which 
graduates of either sex are generally inflated will 
thus be destroyed, for they will learn that a know- 
ledge of history cannot be given in “ twelve les- 
sons,” but requires a life-time of patient reading. 
How much mortification and sorrow might be saved 
if this generation could emerge from barbarism 
enough to find out what is meant by “education !” 
Then young people able to sing and play, and 
speak French and Italian with fluency, will not be | 
found unawere of the locality of prominent cities in | 
our own Union, and actually unable to read the 
newspapers with interest, from ignorance far more 
palpable than that of the queen who had never 
heard of England. 

Music and the modern languages are to an edu- 
cation as the frame to the picture, as the polishing 
of the stone to the edifice, or jewels and ornaments 
to a beautiful woman ; but to call one whose mem- 
ory is filled with unpronouncable words and 
sweet sounds, educated, disciplined, and fitted for 
life, is blindness unworthy of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

It will indeed be an cra of progress when the 
accomplishments and ornamenis of education shall 
be viewed in a true light, and the “royal sciences” 
of geography and history take their proper place 
as the foundations of intelligence, as the most enno- 
bling, exalting kind of information which can be 
given to the young. Then a young lady of twelve 
years, when asked, ‘‘ What are you studying ?” will 
not reply, ‘‘ Mental and Moral Philosophy, Logic, 
French, Spanish, Italian, and Music,” flippantly 
ending with “ History and Geography,” as an epi- 
cure, after mentioning the various dishes of the 
feast, closes with bread and butter, as if the staff 
of life was a thing of no consequence compared 
with the whip-syllabub and ice-cream of the dessert. 
Then an evening party with no amusement but 
conversation will be considered 4 possibility, and 
mothers will no more be forced to commit their 
young children to the companionship of evil-minded 
boys and girls, because they are too ignorant to 
answer their questions. 


' 
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Were these “sciences” properly taught, the con- 
versational talent of many a village gossip would 
be turned into a new channel of noble thought and | 
influence, and homes now stupid and dull, be alive 
with intelligence. The piano may lose its tone, and 
the fingers their flexibility to perform brilliant 


for want of use, but knowledge of history and geo- 


constant incentive to further improvement. While 
we prize and admire the accomplishments of music, 


} 


giiding, but not the gold. 


* 
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M. E. W. 





Tue Dirtomatic Service.—Heads of Missions—7 


.— Layard. 
Liveratity.—At the anniversary of the Baptist 





purposes,” although we have an impression that 
| “Charles Ball” preceded it. 


Ssvastorot.—“A Visit to the Camp before Sevasto- 


ored mother was a religious woman, and she 
watched over and instructed mic, as pious mothers 
are accustomed to do. Alas! I often forgot her 
admonitions, but, in my most th sughtless days, | 
never lost the impressions which ber holy example 
had made on my mind. After spending a large 


portion of my life in foreign lands, I returned again 


’ 


to visit my native village. Both my parents died 





pol.” By Richard C. M‘Cormick, Jr, of New-York. 
Published by D. Appleton & Co. 12mo, pp. 212, with 
beautiful illustrations. Admirable and seasonable, and 


Sprincs —‘* The Mineral and Therma! Springs of the 
By John Bell, M. D. 
& M‘Millao, Philadelphia, suc- 
cessors to A. Hart, late Carey & Hart. 
£04. Sold here by Wiley. 


12mo, pp. 


Eiva.—“ The Island Empire; or, the Scenes of the 
First Exile of the Emperor Napoleoa L, together with 
a narrative of his residence on the island, from local 
information and the papers of the British Resident.” 
By the author of * Blondelle.” Same publishers. 
12mo, pp. 334. 


Wnatinc.—‘‘Glimpses of the Whaleman’s Cabia.” 
By G. W. Bronsen. Printed by Damrell & Moore, 
Boston. 12mo, pp. 96. 

PAMPHLETS. 

We have before us a small 18mo pamphlet, pp. 64, 
entitled “An Eseay on the Influence of Tobacco upon 
Life and Health. By R. D. Museey, M.D. Published 
by the American Tract Society, 150 Nassau-street, 
New-York.” We have reason to know that this work 
has been inquired for at some of the Society's deposi- 
tories, and the inquirers were assured by the agents 
that the Tract Society had no such work among its 
publicatione, And some are anxious to know, if they 
may, when and why this tract was allowed to disap- 
pear from the publications of the Society f 

Rey. Dr. Thornton A. Mills delivered an address at 
the Oxford commencement, Ohio, commemorative of 
the life and services of the late Rev. Robert H. Bishop, 
D.D., the first President of that University. Dr. B, 
in the early part of his life, resided at Lexington, 
where he formed an intimate friendship with Heary 
Clay, who is alluded to by the orator in a way which 
cannot but be instructive to the admirers of that great 
orator, whose brilliant talents during a life of activity 
and honor yielded eo few permanent results to the 
country. 

“When he first removed to Lexington he became 
the neighbor of a young and rising lawyer, whose 
esteem and friendship he always enjoyed. That lawyer 
grew in knowledge and in power, till a great national 
political party made his nama a rallying ery, and list- 
ening senates hung in rapture on his barning words, 
In a good old age, crowned with honors, he died, and 
was borne from the national capital with civie pomp 
and military show along the great highways of the 
country to the shades of Ashland. The grass was 
hardly green upon his grave till his greatest work wes 
destroyed ; some of his measures were already cast 
aside, and bis party was disbanded. While he left his 
mark upon his generation, it remained to be seen 
whether his influence will be felt beyond it.” 


Selections. 
FROM BUNSON’S HIPPOLYTUS, 


Tue ancient,and scriptural,and apostolical doctrine 
of Christianity, is that of Father, Son, and Spirit, 
substantially united. This doctrine is placed, so 
far as the first element is concerned, by the 
side of the strictest doctrine of the Unity of 
God. So far as the second, the Son, is considered, 
it always refers to Jesus, the Christ, and to believ- 
ing man, Lastly, the Spirit is always treated with 
reference to the ‘‘ community,” (ecclesia,) or to be- 
lieving mankind. But, at the same time, He who 
is the Son, is called the incarnation of the Eternal 
Word. In like manner, the Paraclete (John 14: 
26;) is considered as the Spirit coming from the 
Father. 

The following three points may, therefore, hero be 
assumed as proved; because every one may easly 
ascertain this simple fact, by comparing the genuine 
scriptural passages, which form the apostolic tra- 
dition on this subject : 

First, The Unity of God, as the eternal Father, 
is the fundamental doctrine of Christianity, 

Secondly, The Son is Jesus the Christ, as the ad- 
equate manifestation, in the highest sense; every 
true believer is Son, in a state of diminishing im- 
perfection, being brother to Christ in the Spirit. 
But Jesus alone is the incarnation of the Word- 





‘may enact. Mr. Lowe and others 


while I was in Russia, and their house is now occu- 
pied by my brother. The furniture remains just 
the same as when I was a boy, : nd at night I was 
accommodated with the same bed in which I had 
often slept before. But my busy thoughts would 
not let me sleep. I was thinking how God had led 
me through the journey of life. At last the light 
of tae morning darted through the little window, 
and then my eye caught a sight of the spot 

my sainted mother, forty year: 
hand and said, ‘‘Come, my dear, kneel down with 
me, and I will go to prayer.” This completely 
overcame me. I seemed to hear the very tones of 
her voice. I recollected some of her expressions, 
and I burst into tears, and arose from my bed, and 
fell upon my knees just on the spot where my 
mother kneeled, and thanked God that I had onc: 
a praying mother. And, oh! if every parent could 
feel what I felt then, I am sure they would pray 
with their children as wel as pray for them.- 
Tamily Serap- Book. 


) fore, t 
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Horeign Miscellany. 


An Otp Fasite.—There is an old Aravian fable which 
rans thus: Just after our first parents had sinned and 
were driven from Paradise, in their wanderings they 


came upon the burning sands of Arabia. Their feet 
were blistered and sore, and weary and sorrowful 
they sank down upon the earth and were lost in 
slumber. While they lay there, an angel passed by 
and pitying their desolate and lonely condition, scat 
tered seeds of trees and tlowers about them as they 
slept, and then went on his way. By-and-bye, Sata: 
in his wandering up and down the earth, paseed the 
way, and looking upon the sleepers, said: “ Adam | 
know, and Eve | know, and these burnirg sands | 
know;” but looking at the seeds, he said, “ What are 
these?” And not knowing what they were, he 
thought it best to cover them out of sight; so, with 
his cloven foot, he covered them with earth. Pre- 
sently they took root and eprang up; and when our 
first parents awoke they found thenwelves in the midst 
of a beautiful oasis; there were green trees waving 
over their heads, and flowers and fruits around them, 
and everything was beautiful. Sv the enemies of free- 
dom have been covering: up the seeds of liberty until 
they have taken root down deep in the soil, and ar 
now springing forth ready to be»r fruits and flowere 
in abundance, so that we shall soon find a green oasis 
where there was nought but burning sands 


Tae Government or THE Avstratian Coroxy.—lt 
will be seen that the House of Cammons has, at last 
passed the Victoria Government Bull, and entirely ix 
that state in which it was introduced to their notice 
by Lord John Rasaell, the Colonial Serect ary. We beg 
to eall attention to the attempts that wer made te 
amend it in committee, because some important prin 
ciples are involved in these attempts. 

First, the third clause of the bill gives the English 
Crown the right of vetoins, or destroying any meas 
ure, no matter what, which the Victoria Legislatur 
protested, with 
great energy, against this clause, because it virtually 
takes all legislative power out of the hands of the 
colonial government, and from the great time that 
must elapse before the decision of the Government 8 
at home can be obtained, immense inconvenience wil 
be the result, especially concerning measures that in- 
volve a pecuniary stake. However, the House o! 
Commons, by 110 to 38, have affirmed the clause, anc 
thus constituted the Secretary for the Colonies 4s 
a kind of despot over colonial arrangements. 

Secondly, clause the fourth allows, £50,000 a-year 
to be levied for the support of religious demomination® 
and the voluntaries of the Commons epposed this 
clause in various amendments, but have been defeated. 
The Victoria Legislature has certainly declared ite 
wish that the clergy should thus be maintained, bu! 
the people of Australia are opporsd to it. No mat 
ter, our old oligarchical adminis cators at home hav‘ 
an object in view in purchasing the aupport of religious 
teachers, and thus Australia will be placed under the 
power of the priest much the same as we are in Eng 
land. P 

Third} when the Ilouse wet bs 
the New-South Wales Government Dill, which has alzo 
been passed, considerable objection was made to ree 
system of an Upper House of Legislauon, nominate ' 
by the Crown—a kind of House of Lords, in fact. The 
object of the scheme is to give the [Tome ——— 
as much power as possible, and th Colonial of Col =f 
ment none at all. By 173 to 36, the House . we 
mons has affirmed the need of this kind of Coloma 

2¢ rds, notwithstandiog that ory 
aie 9 ae their eyes, for it was a ogee 
chamber in that colony that produced rebellion an 


igorder. , ‘ : 
= n the whole, when our Australian friends are in 


it into committee on 





(logos.) He therefore is called by St. John “ the | 
only begotten,” wnigenitus, 


receipt of the next mails, they will be of opinion that 
they had better take Government into their own 
hands.—Empire, Jane 2. 
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240 
Gvitors’ Book Table. 


‘ued at this office are announced immediately 
es in our “Litezary Record.” They are 
then reserved for a critical notice in this column, when 
they shall have been examined by the editors, Pub- 
lishers and authors thus have the benefit of a two-fold 


notice of their works ; but we cannot be at the pains of 


sending to publishers occasional numbers of The Inde- 
pendent, with notices of books received from them. 


*UBLICATIONS OF HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Tue stranger in New-York who is interested in 
the book -tyade, should not fail to view the extensive 
and subs@¥itiail buildings of the Messrs. Harper, on 
Cliff street, Pearl street, and Franklin Square. Few 
business establishments will compare with this in 
size and convenience, or in the amount and variety 
of labor performed upon the premises. The vast 
pile on Cliff street is appropriated entirely to the 
mechanical parts of the business, the sales-room 
and offices being on Franklin Square. The whole 
building is fire-proof, and presents an appearance of 
strength and durability quite in contrast with the 
forlorn and rickety aspect of the suite of old dwel- 
ling houses linked together as printing-office and 
bindery that formerly occupied the site. 

We rejoice in the restoration of an establishment 
which has contributed so much to the diffusion of 
literature, and whose publications—always except- 
ing the yellow-covered novels—are in the main 
works of standard excellence, or of popular interest. 
A peculiarity of this house is, that it deals exclu- 
sively in its own publications, and that nearly every- 
thing pertaining to the publishing of books is done 
upon the premises. 

The ruins of the fire having been replaced, and its 
disasters retrieved, the house again issues weekly 
some work of value, in form and price adapted for 
general diffusion. Indeed, so rapid are these issues, 
that it is impossible to keep down the pile upon our 
editor’s table. 


ing their turn. 

First in order we have the History or 
LEON Bonaparte, by John S. C. Abbott. Two 
splendid octavo volumes, embellished with nu- 
merous maps and illustrations, comprise 


memoirs of Napoleon with which the public have | 
already become familiar through Harper’s Magazine. | enlivened of late with choice extracts from these | 


Although this work can never rise to the dignity of 
a classic—for neither its literary merit, nor its value 
asa history will warrant such an expectation—it 
will doutless attain a popularity greater than that 
of any memoir of Napoleon since the publication of 
Seott’s. It is written in a popular style—though 
somewhat below the calm dignity of history—and 
with an enthusiasm for its subject which is conta- 
gious even to minds disciplined in historical criticism. 
Of course no one familiar with Napoleon’s career, 
or accustomed to comprehensive views of men and 
events, will for one moment entertain the exagger- 
ated eulogy of Mr. Abbott upon his hero as even an 
approximation to history. Asa corrective of Scott 
and Alison, upon the opposite extreme, this almost 


But in anticipation of the summer | 
vacation, we now propose to notice in brief the | 
books that for some weeks have been quietly await- | 


Napo- | 


the 


England made a capital mistake in fighting against 
Napoleon for the principle of legitimacy. Consti- 
tutional freedom was conquered at Waterioo. But 
when our author points to Napoleon and his policy 
as the natural antagonist of Russia, he forgets that 
Napoleon would have entered into a matrimonial 
alliance with Russia had the way been open, and 
was ready for the partition of Turkey. He forgets 
also Napoleon’s own confession on his return from 
Elba, that he had been misled by the dream of uni- 
versal empire, 

We do not yield to our author in admiration 
of the genius of Napoleon, or in praise of his mag- 
nanimity and his many virtues. Neither do we be- 
lieve that ambition was the one motive of his life. 
He did many great and useful things for France. 
But we can never forget that he violently trod un- 
der-foot the constitutional liberties of the people, 
Much of the praise awarded to Napoleon in these 
volumes is due to the Revolutionists, whose memory 
has suffered quite as much as his through the de- 
traction of English authors. These elegant and 
popular volumes, therefore, while necessary to a 
complete view of Napoleon’s career, still leave room 
for a more just and comprehensive view of his 
character than their author has attained. 


The next on our list of Harpers’ publications is 
Vol. V. of the “Lives or THE QUEENS oF Scor- 
LAND,” by AGNES STRICKLAND. 

This volume concludes the memoir of Mary Stu- 
art, who has here received the just award of his- 
tory from the tender and discriminating yet im- 
partial judgment of her own sex. No romance 
exceeds in interest the story of the beautiful, but 
erring and ill-fated Mary. 





} 
| Le Cure Manque; 
France. By 
| Brothers. 


; or, Social and Religious Customs in 
Evctye pe Courcitron. Harper & 


| This simple and beautiful narrative introduces 
| the reader to the home life of the French peasantry, 
| which is quite in contrast with the artificial splen- 
dor of Paris. Here one discovers that kome has 
its charms for the Gaul as well as for the Saxon. 
The debasing influences of Romish superstition 
|; are, however, painfully manifest, even under the 
favorable aspect in which the Catholic Church is 
here exhibited. 

| A Journey Tarovens tHe Carnesze Empire. By M. Here 
Harper & Brothers. 

The columns of our secular journals have been 


| admirable volumes. 


Perhaps we should rather 
say, with random extracts; for wherever we open 
the pages of M. Huc we find something new, lively, 
| graphic, picturesque, M. Huc had rare facilities 
for acquainting himself with the institutions and 
_ the manners of China, and he has made good use 
of his opportunities. He writes in an easy, ani- 
mated style, and though a devout Catholic, he 
offends no one with his religious prejudices. 

By M. F. 


Tor Puystoatr Geocraruy oF THE SEA 


Macey, LL.D, Harper & Brothers. 

Our readers have already been favored with 
selections from this admirable volume, which will 
qualify them to judge of its scope and merits. 
Lieut. Maury has opened a new department of sci- 


idolatrous homage of an American Christian scholar ence, which he has enriched with valuable contri- 


toward the hated of English aristocracy, will serve | 
a good purpose with those who have known Napo- 
leon only through Eaglish sources. 

Mr. Abbott’s judgment,—and in some instances 


butions and discoveries. At the same time he has 
opened another leaf of the book of nature, and has 
enabled us to read in the wonders of the sea new 
evidences of the power, the wisdom, and the good- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


to Mr. Peet’s article on the Religious Ideas of the 
Deaf and Dumb, and to the articles on Millenarian- 
ism, and on Deborah’s Song. The “ Literary Intel- 
ligence” is an important feature of this work—a 
great help to ministers in selecting their libraries. 
We trust the day is not distant when every pastor 
will be furnished with the Bibliotheca Sacra. The 
proposal for an index of the twenty volumes now 
issued will meet with general favor. 


BattLes or THE CrimeaA.—A very good compila- 
tion of the leading events of the war, with descrip- 
tions of the battles, and maps of the Crimea and 
of Sevastopol. Published by G. S, Wells, 140 Nas- 
sau street. The maps and definitions will enable 
readers to understand the news from the seat of 
war. 


Tue Favit, Flower, ano Veerrante Garprner’s Com- 
ration. By Pat. Nem, LL.D. Edited by G. Em- 
erson. New-York: Saxton & Co. 

This well-known assistant to the practical gardener 
will be found especially valuable to those who raise 
fruits and vegetables for city markets, suggesting 
the most economical and profitable methods of cul- 
ture, and giving useful hints as to varieties of pro- 
duce. Several important notes are added by Mr. 
R. G. Pardee, whose experience, skill, and integrity 
make him a most trustworthy adviser. 

Tut Supreme Gopurap or Curtst tHe Corner-STonz OF 
Curistianity. By Witttam R. Gorvoy, DD. New- 
York: Board of Publication of Reformed Dutch 
Church. 

In a volume of less than 200 pages 12mo, Dr. 
Gordon has given a lucid and striking summary of 
the Scripture testimony to the true Divinity of 





Christ. Some of the proof-texts are texts which we 
should not have chosen; yet when brought into 
| connection with the aggregate of the testimony 
| from the Scriptures they add to the strength of 
| the argument. What is wanted to produce a full 
conviction is not merely a citation of two or three 
strong texts, but a view and feeling of the way in 
which the sacred writers habitually speak of the 
Redeemer. 


Tae TewroraL Power or Tne Porr, rrc,—Carlton 

& Phillips, New-York, have published a valuable 
and timely book, containing Hon. J. R. Chandler’s 
speech in Congress on the temporal power of the 
Pope, with a thorough reply to it, in nine letters, 
by Prof. John M’Clintock, D.D. Mr. Chandler’s 
| Speech is an example of how little Roman Catholic 
laymen (in this country, at least,) know about the 
nature of the system which has their consciences 
in its keeping, and to which they have entrusted 
their salvation. We doubt not his honesty, nor is 
it called in question in the courteous yet conclusive 
reply to his speech which is given in this volume. 





ance with tke subject. 


New-York, contains, in fifty scientific propo- 
sitions, a summary of the contributions which 
chemistry has made to agriculture. The author 
may be styled the father of agricultural science, for 
before his researches into the chemistry of vegeta- 
ble and animal life, agriculture, instead of being a 
science, was only an empirical art. The little work 
now before us may not meet the wants of merely 
“practical farmers,” with no knowledge of chemis- 


readers interested in matters of physical science. 


The redrganization of the college seems to be placed 
on a hopeful foundation. To insure entire freedom 
of the new administration, as well as fall confidence 
and strength, four of the old members of the Board of 
Trusteee—Messrs. Coe, Fenn, Latimer, and Lyman— 
on Thuraday morning resigned their places, and two 
of the vacancies were filled by Rev. Dexter Witter, of 
Burton, the birth-place of the new President, and Hon. 
S. J. Andrews, of Cleveland, These appointments are 
regarded with great favor. The new era of the ool- 
lege seema to be most happily inaugurated. %. 


* 


HARVEST REPORTS. 
FOR THE WEBK ENDING JuLY 25, 1855. 
Prepared expressly for The Independent, and to be con 
tinued weekly throughout the season. 


Subscribers and others, in their letters to this office, will confer 
@ great favor by sending us the Latest reports as to the state of the 
crops in their localities ; which information we will publist for 
ghe benefit of all interested. 





We continue to receive the most encouraging ac- 
counts from all sections of the country in relation to 
the crops. In all the States the wheat harvest is 
probably by this time, fully secured, aud such an 
abundant one was never before known. A friend who 
has been traveling West says, that Illinois alone has 
wheat enough to bread the whele western country. 
In Michigan evea, where has been much complaint, 
we are assured there will be more than an average 
crop. The advice to sow “one acre more,” ap- 
pears to have been universally followed by farmers. 
Potatoes will be cheap enough; in Connecticut they 
are not likely to bring over 25 eents a bushel. 
Hockesters in this market are offering to furnish 
families and hotels for fifty cents per bushel, but can 
put out but few contracts, even at that price. We are 
now buying fine new potatoes for six shillings a 
bushel. 

Forthe past few days the “heated term” having 
temporarily ceased, the weather has been very un- 
favorable for harvesters, being wet and disagree- 
able under the reign of the dog star. Flour does not 
appear to come down much ia price, not withstanding 
the abundant harvest, as the wheat is not yet fully in 
themarket. In Indiana farmers are closing contracts 
for theie wheat deliverable a week hence for one 
dollara bushel. Good brands of flour it is thought 
will be sold before the firat of January next for $5 
a barrel. 

We refer the reader to the following table from the 
Herald of this city, to show the estimated quantity of 
wheat raised this year, and that raised in 1849, as 
shown by the census of 1850: 

Wheat—— 

1855. 
25,000,000 
21,000,000 


——Bushels 
1849, 
. 14,487,000 
15,367,000 


ORIG: «scia0000 
Pennsylvania 





Professor M’Clintock shows a thorough acquaint: | 


Proressok VON Liepic's Principies or AGRICUL | 
| TURAL CueEmistry, republished by John Wiley, 


try, but it will be found exceedingly suggestive to | 


. 11,212,000 
. .13,121,000 
294,000 
9,414,000 

. 6,214,000 
1,530,000 
Kentucky.......:.... 2,142,000 
Maryland w+ees 4,494,000 
Michigan........ teases 4,925,000 
Missouri 2,981,000 
1,619,000 
4,286,000 
199,000 
17,000 
17,000 
41,000 
482,000 
1,000 
1,088,000 
296,000 
31,000 


15,000,000 
16,000,000 
700,000 
23,000,000 
19,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,500,000 
5,000,000 
7,000,000 
5,500,000 
4,000,000 
9 000,000 
300,000 
150,000 
20,000 
50,000 
550,000 
2,000 
1,200,000 
400,000 
50,000 


Virginia 
New-York.... 
Alabama...... 
Illinois 


CI Gon acmesie wes 
District of Columbia.... 
Connecticut.... 
Delaware 


Louisania..... a 
NN ios aces gah diab anmtes 
Massachussetts......... 


Catuoun County.—C. D. Y. A., speaking of crops in 
this county, says: “I trust there is yet sufficient wheat 
in Michigan, notwithstanding the gloomy reports from 
many quartera It is probable that our estimate of crops 
will prove far below the true yield—some pieces of 
wheat which I personally examined, proved much 
better than the appearance indicated when riding by 
—the loss of some kernels from ordinary-sized heads 
will no doubt increase the threshers charge, which is 
commonly from $3} to $4, per hundred. Your 
Harvest Reports, are matter of great interest to the 
readers of The Independent- 
OHIO. 

From S. P. Church, Esq., who has traveled exten- 
sively in this State: “I have lately passed through 
Oitowa county, being the northera portion of ‘The 
Black Swamp.’ I saw many fields of corn, (the pria- 
cipal crop raised,) that seemed greatly suffering, and 
threatened with utter destruction from a formidable 
enemy known by the generic term grass; known by 
farmers generally by the name of twitch-grass. Wher- 
ever that does not prevail, the crop looks very promis- 
ing. Seriously however, I learn from reliable sources 
that through all this part of the State, from present 
appearances, nothing will prevent the farmers har- 
vesting larger crops of all kinda, than have ever been 
known in these parts.” 

Cuyanoca County.—C. W. T. thus writes to us: 
“Crops are generally good in all this region; wheat 
very promising, though it has suffered during the last 
week, in some places, from the fly. Oats and other 
small grains very good ; corn backward, though gene- 
rally of good color, except in very wet lands where 
the excessive rains have drowned it out. Potatoes 
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ee, 

place ; so that the decline noted above his been mainly pe 
ered, with a fair local and goo shipping inquiry. The eine 
this month have exoeeded thore for the corresponding atti 
last year, and our stock is small, not probably exceeding 49 

60,000 bbis., all kinds, an unuegually small proportion of j; hele 

mess ani prime. The latter is held mainly by one honge. ana . 

relative cheap. Old is almost exhausted; prime cotin ly 80 si 
mess commands $19.25. Prime mess has been eatirely p 

The late faverable news from Europe has had no ing 
article. Refuse pork is held with much firmness, by: ;, 
prices are irregular at the close. Little has been done ' z 
delivery, and we have only to note sales of mess for the yey, 
July at $19.62}. For large lots of prime $16.75 ;, 5; 

held with much confidence, Beef has not raised, th. 

been moderate, and the trade has been very stead 

goods is much reduced, and the tending of prices i yp 

mess has ruled quite steady, the arrivals are light 

tions have been made public. The demand for New. Bods, 

in our last, has sub ided. Beef Hams ure firmer, i), ;,, 
more ective at Our quotations. Bacon is scarcy 

tern at 10c. Cut meats have been in fine re (Dest 

er. Seles of hams at 936@10c., aud shoulders y+ 

has improved, with a good inquiry, in part for , 

and the trade manufacturers have pu chased m 

the close there is more &rmuess, at 10°;@ll 
tinued dull, the arrivals are liberal. Sues 
State at 16@20c., and Orange County at 
good request, and is firm at 6@9'<c. 
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Eice.—Very little has been done this wi ek, parties 
no disposition to operate. The receipts continues or 
ecale. Prices remain unchanged. The total sales fur the 
are 400 casks, at 5%%c.@6?¢ for common to pria 

Sexps.—Little has been done in clover seed. H 
at llc. Timothy is nominal a: $400 per bus 
Rough Flax is in demand at $1.80@1.85 per 59 ib 
fair reqaest, and is firm at $2.00@2 05 per bu: he 

Fucars—Have beenin fair demand, The tread 
freely, and considerable has been sold f 
ruled firm, The total sales are 5400 hhd., most 
vado, and 3,000 boxes Havana, at 5%G@éilc. ‘or t 
6% @okx¥c. for New-Orleans, (Gf we. for Por 


7c. for boxes Havana, The stock of 


r refining. 





good ; grass excellent, never better.” 


—~—+@<« 
REVIEW OF THE MARKET.—July 25. 


Asnes.—The market has been less active since our last, and 
with very large arrivals, especially of Canadian Prices tend 
downward. The stock of all kind exceeds 3000 bbis., 
pots. 

Berswax.—The market has been firm with a 
sales of 3000 Ibs. at $22. 

CoTrTon.--The news per steamer Canada, at hand on the 15th 
inst., being corroborative of the advices previously received per 
Arago, the dull and unsettled feeling produced by the unfavora- 


good demand 


ued and greatly enhanced by the still later intelligence. 
lictle disposition has since been manifested by either buyers or 
sellers to operate. 

CorrEE.—The market for Rio opened buoyant at the advance 
of ic, established on Tuesday, with a lively inquiry both from the 


tinued during the week with large transections, our extreme figure 
being fully maintained. 
pricor, distinguished the market, The etock is about 30,000 bags. 
In most other kinds a moderate business has been done at firm 
prices. The stocks generally are light, especially of St. Domingo, 
with but moderate arrivals immediately in prospect. The sales 
of Rio are 20,000 bags at 10@11}c., 1100 Laguayra at 10% @11 ¢c., 
1090 &t. Domingo at 9°¢@9kKe. cash, and small sales of Porto 
Rico, Java and Maricabo. For rates see our Price Current, 
FreatTuras.—We have not any chinge to report in this market, 
sales at 39c @410e. for Ohio, and 30c.@37c., for prime Tennessee 


cod-fish with a liberaleupply, and prices have been steady, The 
Bank, and $4 25 for St. George’s, 
1000 bbls., at $19 50@20 00 for No. 1. 
$6 50 for large No. 3., and $450 for small do, Some old were 
sold on private terms, Herrings are very quiet at nominal rates, 
and we have heard of no transactions in pickled fish . 


FLourn aNp Mgat.—With very warm weather since our la-t 
and increased supplies of the low grades of Western and State 
flour, the market hasrapidly declined. The apprehension of very 
large arrivals in September has increased the anxiety to sell, and 
the fear of its souriog has been a strong inducement with many 
for selling, hence the material abatement. The very great falling 
off in the arrivals at tide-water for the season is worthy of notice, 
showing that much of the flour has been sent forward by railway. 
The low grades of Western have been pressed on the market, and 


ble reports of the Liverpool market received by her were contin- | 
But 


trade and speculative. This upward tendency in prices has con | 


At the close activity, at well supported | 
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Miasissippi..........4 
New-Hampshire....... 
New-Jersey.........+ 
North Carolina 

Rhode Island......... 


137,000 
185,000 
1,601,000 
2,180,000 


200,000 
200,000 
2,000,000 
2,500,000 


even his moral sense—is completely overborne by | ness of the Creator. The intelligent Christian can 
the magic spell of ‘The Little Corporal.” The | find no more instructive and profitable reading in 
opening sentence of the preface is the best represen- | physical science and natural theology than is fur- 
tation that can be given of the work: nished in this volume. 


Support or Tag Mivistry. By A. D. Wiruays. 
dence: Williams, Day & Co. 


Much has been said of late on the support of the 


bas sold very freely to the home and Eastern trade at irregular | : 

' | Shtigs.bn.¥% ¥yd— | 
prices. A great «fort has been made by parties to certain con- | Shirt’gs, bid 
tracts to depress the market, and much of the decline may be at- | ade mG eo 
tributed to their efforts and no* to natural causes. The specula- Shetgsbr. 5-4....— 10 . 2 
tive inquiry is moderate, and we have only to notice sales of 2000, Do bi. 44.... D imber, 
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ministry. 


‘‘This narrative is from the pen of one who re- 
veres and loves the Emperor. The writer admires 
Napoleon because he abhorred war, and did every- 
thing in his power to avert that dire calamlty ; be- 
cause he merited the sovereignty to which the suf- 
frages of a grateful nation elevated him; because 
he consecrated the most extraordinary energies ever 
conferred upon a mortal to promote the prosperity 
of his country ; because he was regardless of luxury, 
and cheerfully endured al! toil and all hardships that 
he might elevate and bless the masses of mankind; 
because he had a high sense of honor, revered re- 
ligion, respected the rights of conscience, and nobly 
advocated equality of privileges,and the universal 
brotherhood of man.” 


With this blind enthusiam for Napoleon, Mr. 


Abbott justifies or extenuates acts whose violation | 


ofthe moral law is patent to any child whose moral 
sense has been educated by his own admirable 
book, ‘The Child at Home.” Thus he palliates 
Napoleon’s proposal to poison with opium the sick 
troops at Jaffa. Of the murder of an officer by 
Napoleon’s own hand, because he refused to surren- 
der his saddle to a sick soldier, our author says 
with school-boy pathos: ‘The recording angel in 
heaven’s chancery will blot out the record of such 
violence with a tear.” 

The horrible barbarities of the French army in 
Syria,—which even Mr. Abbott pronounces “in- 
fernal,”—-are slurred over with a general homily on 
“the inevitable abominations” of war, and Napo- 
leon is lightly censured, instead of being held main- 
ly responsible for the fruits of his mad ambition. 
Our author, indeed, sometimes so far forgets himself 
as to impute to Napoleon the very ambition from 
which he endeavors to defend his memory. In 
phrases such as these: “ The sovereignty of Egypt 
alone was to petty an affair to satisfy the boundless 
ambition of Napoleon ;” “ Destiny, he thought, de- 
ciding against an empire of the East, was only 
guiding him bick to anempirein the West ;” “ Na- 
poleon, finding his plans frustrated for establishing 
an empire which should overshadow all the East, 
began to turn his thoughts again to France ;”—in 
such unguarded phrases, our author betrays the 
reaction of judgment and conscience against the es- 
timate which his bewildered imagination has formed 
of his hero. No doubt Mr. Abbott is entirely con- 
scientious in his estimate of Napoleon’s character 
and career. No doubt he has aimed with scrupu- 
lous fidelity to state only the facts of history. But 
his moral judgments upon many of the leading trans- 
actions of Napoleon’s life are really astounding. 
The eharacter of Napoleon has suffered through 
the detraction of English historians and reviewers, 
but the interests of truth and morality are likely to 
suffer quite as much from such ill-considered eulogy. 
Even the divorce of Josephine, though condemned 
vy Mr. Abbott as contrary to the laws of God anf 

man, is yet pictured in such colors as to create sym- 
pathy for Napoleon, rather than for the poor injured 
lictim of his ambiton. 

Much stress is laid by our author upon the ap- 
probation that France uniformly and enthusiasti- 
cally accorded to the measures by which Napoleon 
mounted to the Empire. We do not doubt that 
the enthusiasm of France for Napoleon was in a 
high degree sincere; indeed, that enthusiasm is at 
this day the principal capital of the man who 
caricatures the name and the deeds of Nepoleon the 
Great. Yet much that is now passing in France, 
may serve @s a comment upon the measures of 
Napoleon. We have seen how easily a republican 
constitution may be subverted in that country, and 
the reins of government usurped by a cunning and 
daring spirit; how easily a sham election may be 
made to ratify the usurpation ; how many apologists 
are found for the complex crime; how easily the 
spirit of war is enkindled, and supplies voted for a 
great campaign; and we strongly suspect that 
thirty years hence our author would write a 
memoir of Louis Napoleon as eulogistic as that 
here given of his uncle, showing how he “saved 
France,” and how his measures were “ approved by 
the nation,” who have an inherent right to make 
their own institutions. 


ANOTHER stately volume from the same press is 
“Literary and Historican Mirscetvanies,” by 
GrorGce BaNncrort. 

Mr. Bancroft shows his superiority to criticism 
in republishing his earlier and cruder essays by 
the side of the polished productions of mature life. 
The progress of thought and style in an author of 
celebrity is always an interesting study, and no 


finer example of this can be found than in this vol- | 
| ” 
A. Boarpmuay, D.D. 


ume of Miscellanies from the pen of our great his- 
torian. In the earliest of these productions we 
| trace the genius of that analytical, metaphysical, 
/and poetical composition which gives so rare a 
; charm to the History of the United States. Mr. 
| Bancroft’s style, which even now is sometimes pain- 
fully elaborate, was at an earlier period almost 
| turgid with excess of art. Yet in the progress of 
| these essays we discover that labor lim « which the 
| poet recommends for the attainment of classic ele- 
_gance, and which gives to the later essays of Mr. 
| Bancroft an unequalled fascination. 
| The historical subjects of which these essays 
| treat are of various interest. The masterly demon- 
| stration that the fall of the Roman Empire was 
| caused by the corrupting influences of slavery, 
challenges the serious thought of American patriots 
and statesmen. The essays on Athens, and on the 
wars of Turkey, have likewise a present interest. 
The grand discourse of Mr. Bancroft before the 
| Historical Society, pruned of certain rhetorical ex- 
travagances, concludes the volume. 

The typography of the book is in keeping with 
the chaste and exquisite style of the author. It 


| 


a library. 


Sacrep Caronotocy. By the late Goprrey Favseert, 
D.D. Oxford University Press. 


The Chronology of the Bible is again awakening 


the attention of studious men. Neither Usher, 
Playfair, Hales, nor Jackson, has settled it upon a 
satisfactory basis. The attacks upon the received 
Chronology made by Lepsius, Bunsen, and other 
Egyptologists—not to speak of the vulgar assaults 
of Nott and Gliddon, and others of their calibre— 
demand a reinvestigation of the whole basis of 
Bible Chronology. Poole has done much to har- 
monize Egyptian monuments with the Septuagint ; 
but many questions are yet unsettled. 

Dr. Faussett maintains that the Masoretic He- 


Biblical Chronology. This position—which was 
pretty much abandoned by Biblical scholars—he 
argues with great learning and ability. We cannot 
adopt his conclusions, but we recommend the work 
to every student of the Bible who would master this 
grave question. It is for sale by Messrs. Stanford 
& Swords, of this city, who are agents for the 
‘ Oxford University press, and who keep on hand 
all its issues at low rates. 

Brack Diamonps. New-York: A. Ranney. 

This is a book of jocose lectures in a pretty suc- 
cessful imitation of a low negro dialect. Its wit is 
tolerable, and its satire is aimed with good effeet; 
but it trifles too much with sacred things to be 
safely recommended, None of our readers would 
thank us for introducing “ Professor Julius Cesar 
Hannibal” to their acquaintance. 

Evits or Party Srnire. A Discourse preached at Man- 
chester, N, H., on Fast-Day, April 5, 1855. By Rev. 
Samus. OC. Bantxert. 

It is refreshing to read such a sermon as this, 
manly, truthful, earnest, able, practical. It comes 
to us like the invigorating air of the White Moun- 
tains in the heatsof July. Mr. Bartlett is evidently 
marked for a high position in the ministry. Tis 
promotion from the professor’s chair to the pastoral 
office is a great gain to the churches. This sermon 
should have the widest possible diffusion. 


T... Brsurorneca Sacra.—The table of contents 
of the July number, given under our Literary Re- 
cord, might pass for a sufficient notice of this valu- 
able quarterly. But we must call special attention 








will be indispensable to the complete furnishing of 


brew numbers are the only satisfactory basis of 


In this pamphlet we have a clear and 
thorough discussion of the whole subject. The 
leading topics of the discussion are, I. The Duty of 
Giving an Adequate Support to the Ministry; II. 
The Question What is an Adequate Support; and, 
III. The Methods of Raising the Necessary Amount. 


Tue Great Qvestion.—Among the issues of the 
American Sunday-School Union is a neat vol- 
ume entitled ‘The Great Question: Will you Con- 
sider the Subject of Personal Religion? Dy Henry 
t is a very good book, and 
we trust it will do good. We could wish that “ Old- 
School” divines would write only such books as the 
Sunday-School Union can publish, We should 
hardly need any better ‘‘ New-School” divinity. 
Wirp Scenes anp Apventvres in Kanzas and Nebras‘:a, 

the Rocky Mountains, Oregon, California, New-Mex- 

ico, Texas, and the Grand Prairies, etc, ete. By 

Rurvs B, Sace, Philadelphia: G. D, Miller. 

Mr. Sage has been a great traveler, as his title- 
page shows. He has had great experience with 
traders, Indians, Mexicans, bears, snakes, and buf- 
faloes, and he tells the story of his adventures in an 
amusing way. The book is adorned with wood- 
cuts not in the highest style of art, but it will find 
a multitude of appreciative readers. 
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WESTERN RESERVE COLLEGE. 
Western Resrnve, July 13, 1855. 

Tue exercises connected with the Annual Commence- 
ment of the Western Reserve College closed yester- 
day. 

On Sunday afternoon President Pierce delivered the 
Baccalaureate Address to the Senior Class, It was also 
his Valedictory in anticipation of his retirement from 
the presidency of the college the following Thursday. 
The discourse was in some meaeure in vindication of 
his policy and course, although without crimination of 
others, and was pronounced in parts with considerable 
emotion. 

On Wednesday forenoon the address before the 
Literary Societies of the college was pronounced by 
Hon. S. Gateway, of Columbus. His theme was the 
advance of civilization. The superiority of the 
moderns over the ancients was earnestly maintained, 
and for the most part ably and decisively, The high 
moral and Christian tone of the address thoroughly 
commended it to his hearers. 

In the afternoon Professor Walker, of Westerville, 
delivered the annual addrees before the Alumni. His 
theme was, too, the popular one of “the advance of 
civilization.” His particular view was directed to 
“the deceptive and the reliable marks of progress.’ 
The address gave great satisfaction to the cultivated 
portion of his hearers. 

In the evening the prize declamations were attended 
in the college chapel. 

On Thursday forenoon the usual exercises of the 
graduating class took place under the large tent. 
Thero were four graduates, three of whom appeared 
on the stage with creditable performances. The 
second degree was conferred in course on H. B, Foster 
and Albert Fitch; and an honorary A.M. on Rev. A. 
Phelps, of Painesville. 

The new Preeident was inducted into office in the 
afternoon. As Storrs Professor of Christian Theology, 
he subscribed the Confeesion of Faith required by the 
laws of the college, and after receiving the symbols 
of office—the keys, the seal, and the charter of the 
ecllege—from the retiring President, who accompanied 
the delivery by an appropriate address, he pronounced 
his inaugural. It was received by the many friends 
of the college with much satisfaction. His theme, 
as suggested by the two-fold duty to which he was 
called—of President of a Literary Institution and 
Professor of Christian Theology—was the “ Connec- 
tion of Christianity with Education.” This theme was 
co ntemplated from the three several points of the esti- 
mate of man by Christianity, its aims for map, and its 
efficiency in accomplishing these aims. The discussion 
was eminently eound and earnest, and breathed 
throughout a warm Christian sentiment, particularly 
characterized by purity, simplicity, and devotion 

The attendance on Commencement day was very 
large, reminding gratified friends of the college of 
fo rmer years, and animating them with cheerful hopes 
of the future. 








South Carolina 1,066,000 
4*,000 
535,000 
1,000 
196,000 
211,000 
107,000 


1,200,000 
100,000 
650,000 
500,000 

400,000 
500,000 
500,000 
200,000 
2 ),000 





Grand Total........ ..100,468,000 168,572,000 

Over one hundred and sixty-eizht millions of bushels, 
which at $1 25, (the probable average price,) will 
amount to more than two hundred and a half millions 
of dollars. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Berxsuing County.—B, F. M., says, July 19th, “Our 
crops all look very well. We have frequent showers. 
Corn, which on the first of the month, was very un- 
promising, has improved very rapidly. The hay crop 
is a full average, though many fields yet feel the effects 
of the drought last year. Potatoes look very well ; 
oats unusually stout. 

Mippiesex County.—Our subscriber C. R. T., says, 
“People here are mostly mechanics, but business 
being dull and provisions dear in the spring, induced 
them to plant more than usual, and all have occasion 
to rejoice that they did so, for there is a prospect of 
an abundant crop of nearly everything that was 
planted. A squash vine in my garden grew four feet 
in six days. 

I coneider your Harvest Reports a very usefal as 
well as interesting department in your valuable 
paper. 

CONNECTICUT. 

LitcurieLp County.—A subscriber saya: 

“The cold backward spring has been favorable for 
rye and oats; rye never looked better; a good yield 
is sure, with a fair prospect of reducing the price from 
two dollars the bushel. Harvest is now at hand; 
oats look well. For the last four weeks there has been 
an abundance of rain, and very hot weather. Grass 
has come on very fast, and all good meadows look re- 
markable well. Corn fora few weeks has grown be- 
yond all conception ; in some pieces, a short time since 
where it was scarcely above ground, the stalk now 
measures more than seven feet. Potatoes also have 
grown finely. There has been more buckwheat sown 
than usual, notwithstanding the high price of seed, 
from $150 to $187 per bushel—the first ten days of 
July, the time for sowing. Gardens have been 
thoroughly planted. Every hole in the wall, that 
would take an onion, or a bean, has been occupied. 
More ground has been plowed this eeagon than 
usual, and guch has been the rageto get ‘Hard Times’ 
under, that every poor man has taken from the farmers 
a bit of ground to plant for a part of the crop, with 
corn, potatoes, and beans. It is hoped that instead of 
hearing the cry of ‘Famine, every man will have 
bread for himself, and two of his neighbors,” 

NEW-YORK. 
;,.CortLanp County.—Says a subscriber, E. F. T.; “The 
crops in this county are looking fine ; grass particularly 
looks well; corn is considered backward, but looks 
healthy, and has taken asudden start. We have had 
warm showers, and warm sun, and our farmers feel 
greatly encouraged.” 

Wromine Cousty.—N. W. writes: “Crops in this 
region, with the exception of corn, are very promis- 
ing ; and that, (should the season be favorable) may 
be fair.” 

Broome County.—U. M., July 17th, writes as follows : 
“The weather is very wet and warm ; corn is coming 
on wonderfully, rye is heavy. I have seen single 
stalks seven to eight feet long, loaded with grain now 
nearly ready tocut. Oats are excellent, grass never 
better. I have seen heads of timothy seven to eight 
inches long, some fields of corn cannot be plowed tha 
second time, owing to its size and rapid growth. 

MICHIGAN. 

Lenawee Countr.—W. W., July 17th, thus writes : 
“Should the weather prove favorable the present 
week, most of the wheat will be cut, I noticed yester- 
day, 15th, twenty hands in many large fields). The 
wheat was never better headed and better filled in 
this region than the present year. Some fields have 
suffered from the ravages of the insects, and others 


from the weevel, but yet the harvest will be most 
abundant.” 





prices attained. The sales are confined to small lots at previous 
quotations. Sales of Augustura at 19c. and Buenos Ayres at 23c 
6 mos. The stock on hand to day is 105,750 comprising 13,400 


ginning of this week when 5000 bbls. Common Rockland sold at 
8le.@8sc , and 700 lump at $120, whichis an sdvance. 


tole. The receipts are moderate, and most descriptions are only 
in limited supply, this indazes firmness and our outside quotations 


Oak is firm with a fair basinesa doing. 


also from the trade. 


furnishes but a limited fleld for operations of any magnitude. At 


has lowered, closing quictly at 40}¢c., with rales of 350 bbls. 
Crude is dul), but prices are st<ady at $2.75 for Wilmington, and 
£5 for North County. Stock is said to be about 8,000 bble, Com- 
mon rosin is steady, with an active demand. Sales of 5,600 bbls, 


outside rate. Of fine, 1,300 bble., sold at $3@4 874, as to quelity, 
and 600 bbls. No, 2 at $2 3144@2 37} per bbl. 
quality is still in meagre eupply, and prices are steady. £a'es of 


of last week are roarcely maintained. 
on the spot at 89c.; closing dull at 88, from store. 


Sales of 2,000 bbis, at New-Bedford at 70s. cash. Refined is firm, 
with a sale of 600 epring to come from the Kast on private terms, 


Crude sperm is dull and heavy at $173 ca:h quotations, Lard 
oil is steady, with sales of 150 bbls. at 82c.@873¢ cath and time. 





bbia. State for September and October delivery, $7. 


is held at $8 50@$s 75, such as formerly passed as superfine some 
five years since. The better grades of Genessee have slightly 
declined, and have sold slowly. @anadian flour has been com- 
paratively quiet, and has declinod in sympatby with domestic, 
The arrivals have been light, and the quantity now expected is 
limited, Prices have declined 50c. per bbl, and common brands 
are heavy and have sold less freely for the British Provinces. At 


the close it is dull at $9 50c.@$10.76c. for common to best brands. | 
The arrivale have | 


Southern flour has declined and is heavy. 
not been large, but the extreme prices at which it has been 


held bas restricted the transactions. New has become more 


There bas! Calicoes, blue...— 9 ¢ 44 
been some inquiry for export, but really good flour for shipment | galicocs, fancy .— 





plenty and is lower, falling at $10@11.25c 
at $9.75c @8ll.25c., and inferior from 
spected at Baltimore, at 29@29.25. Rye flour has declined. 
arrivals are fair. Sales at $7,25@88.50. Corn meal has steadily | 
fallen off, and is dull, but not steady at $4.50 for Jersey, and §5 | 
@85.12c. for Brandywine. 

Fruits —A moderate activily in most articles under this head, 
at full prices, has distinguished the market during the week. 
Fresh foreign has not arrived so freely. Pine-apples are inquired | 
after mostly, by out of town buyers. Prices have not materially | 
changed, but if any thing, are easier, Oranges,—two auctivun | 
sales have transpired, of twc cargoes, the prices realized were | 
about equa! to former rates. Baisins continue ecarce, the trans 
actions moderate Bunch are firmly held at $2,65, for prime and 
layers, at $3 00@3.12%; as to quality. In dried fruit a fair busi 
ness has been done at 7c. for apples ; 15c. for plums, and lfc 
for peaches. 


Old, standard brands, 


Guano,—The market is firm} for Peruvian, with sales of 400 | 
tons at previous rates, Mexican is selling at $25@35. per ton. 


Grain.—The demand for wheat early in the week was m:der- 
ate. Millers holding off in anticipation of large arrivals, and 
with liberal supplivs, prices declined some 60c. per busbei, 
which induced a brick demand, and @ rediction took place at the 
close, the market recovering some 5 to 8c. per bushel—at the 
abatement in the o'd, a demand may be noted for export, which 
has relieved the market. The stock of old is now mach diminish- 
ed and prices are nomical. Old white wheat is not plenty, and our 
quotations for Genessee, Canadian, and western are entirely nomi- 
nal. Rye has again declined very rapidly and is still unsettled ; 
the inquiry mainly for m'lling, although at the close there was 
something done for distilling. Small sales to-day at $1 18S@ 
$120. Oats have been freely offered and have slowly declined. 
The arrivals are fair and those in prospect liberal. Barley 
malt has been asked for at $1 37}@$140. Barley is scarce and 
nominal at $1 10@$115. Corn has arrived quite freely, ard with 
lees inquiry for export. Prices have slightly declined—the home 
demand has been good, and considerable has been stored, which 
has caused some reiiction. Holders were quite firm at the close, 

Hors.—There has been but few sales since cur last report 
amo unting to within 100 bales at 2ic @25c. 


Hiprs.—The market has ruled very quiet, owing to the high 


Buenos Ayres, 55,800 Rio Grande, 24,700 Av gustura, 13,600 Porto 
Oabello and Barcebona, 1,350 Afriean, 4000 Matamoras, 700 fan 
Juan, and 1,500 West India and Southern 


Livg.—The ma ket since our last has been quiet uutil the be- 


The 
market closing very firm, 


LeaTugr.—A very gocd demand has prevailed for hemlock 


are fally sustained. Heavy and middle are most sought after. 
French cilf-skine are in 
small supply with sales of 30@35 lbs. at 90@95c., 3°@40 Ibs, at 
53 @9c., and 40@50 lbs. at 50@40 cents. 

Movassgs.—A fair inquiry has prevailed from distillers and 
Prices have been fully sastained, The re- 
coipts of foreign as well es of New-Orleans and Texas have been 
very moderate; ths stock now on hand is great'y reduced and 


the close holders sro very firm, and prices have an upward ia- 
clination with a good steady demand. 


NaiLs.—The market is very firm at 3c cash, and 4c, six mos. 
for cut. Wrought is quiet at 8¢.@lic. 


Navat 8Torrs.—The scanty supplies arriving havo tended ma- 
terially to check ‘-ansactions. The price of spirits turpentine 


Wilmington at $1 85@1 87} per 310 Ibs. delivered, mostly at the 
Fair of shipping 


400 bbls. Washington at $3 1254@3 25. 
O1ts.—Little has transpired in English linseed, and the prices 
Sales to arrive at SSc., and 


Crude wh'e 
is less firm, with only a moderate inquiry from manufacturers, 


and in 105 to the trade at 78c.@80; and winter at 820.83. 


Red is firm at 60c. cash, Olive is steady, with sales 250 baskets 
at $3 40@3 50 for quarts, and $4 50 for pints. 
PROVISIONS,—Since our last issue there has been considetable 
variableness in our pork market, I y subsequent to our 
last a material decline of 371@50c. per bbl. was submitted to on 
mess, which induced a better demand, and a reaction soon took 
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FEATHERS—Dovry: 25 # ct. 
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Tennessee, &c...— 26 @— 37 
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Dry Cod, # cwt. 4 @425 
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Mack. No.2.M.n. 7 
Mack. No.2, Hal 
Mackerel, No. 3. 
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Thick round 
JLLS—Dory: 
Superfine, No 7 
State, com, br... 7 $7 
Btate, stgt br... 
State, fav. br.... 
West, mix’d, do. 
Mich. &ln. st.do. + 
Mich. fan. bds.. 
Ohio, good bds.. 8: 
Ohio, rd.hp.com, ) 
Qhio, fan. bds... © « 
Genesee. do 
Ohio ex. bds.... § 
Genesee, do { 
Canada.... a 
Brandywine .... 
Georgetown ....1 
Petersburg City.1 
Rich. Country..10 7 
Alexandria 178 
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Lard Oil, 8.4 W.— 8 GF 3 
PROVISIONS Duty : Cheese, 
all other, 20 ® cond: 
Beef Ms-cp. ¥bLIL mes 
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| tee 


0 37 
1 Ww 
1 00 
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te yaaa 
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9 75 
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ce 


-eeee 16 75 


on 


Do. do. m 6 = 
Do. clear 20 50 
Lard, U.P.inb#m— 101 
% Hama, Pickled, .— 
Shoulders, pkid..— 
in 


B 


Citron - 
Alm. Mar. sft sh.— 13 
Do. Ivica, ss....1342 @— 
Do. Sic, ss 
PURS AND &KINS—Dore :3 

JRS AN D UTY: 2 ¥c. Butte Smtyge 
Beaver, pcbt.#D— Butter, Oran. Co 
Do. North, ® sk. 1 
Do. Southern....— 
Do. Western ....— 
Otter, North, pr. 4 
Do. Bouthern.... 1 
Red Fox, North. 1 
Raccoon, South. 
Do. Western.... 
Do. Detroit. 
Mink, Northern. 
Do. Southern... 
Martin, North.. 
Fur Seal, cl’s. 8. 
Hair do 
Goat, Curacoa.. 
Do. Mexican.... 
Deer, sh, # B....— 
Do. in Hr.bl&red.—28 
Do. do,, Winter— 18 
GRAIN—Dorr: 20 ® ce 
Wheat, 3 60 
Do. Cc 215 


Currants,Zte.¥m— 4 
4 


Seis 


Beef. Smok'd #m, 

a oe Do &t. fair to pr.- 
Do. Ohio... 
Cheese, cepa 
RICE—Dvury : 20 
Ord. tofr. # 1001 

,, 400d to prime 

“ SALT—Dory 
Turk's Isi. # bu 


vol Slilil 
*. 
i) 

8 

SS 
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L'pool,Gr # sack 
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1 | moo! mi 1 1 mecomm | me 
51 Gi 


ti] 
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Dory : 20 ® centad va! 
Drop&Buck(c)#® 714@— 
Buck, comp (do) — — @— bis 
SOAP—Dury : 30 # cent ad val. 
New York, *® 


SHOT 


Do. do. white.... 
Do. Seuth. wh... 
Do. do. yellow.. 
Do. do. mixed.. 
Do. West do.... 


SPICES—Dvry: Pepper, 30; a 
other. 40 # cent ad val. 


Ginger, Race.... 
Mace 
Nutmegs, No.1...  § 
Pepper, Sumat..— 11 
Pimento, Ja. (c)— 13 
(c)—- 4 
7: OF cent. 
t- — @- 


-|New-Orleans....— 5'4@— 6} 
{Cubs Muscova..— 514 @- 
Porto Rico......— § 
Ilavana, White.— 
Havana, BA&Y..- 

Manilla ‘ 


OGOCHEOCSSECOEEHE 


hdd 


. Jersey.......— 5f 
Peas, bl. e.¥2bu. 3 
GUNPOWDER—Dctr: 
Amer. ep. # 25D. : = 


~ oat 


6 © ©6%6 


meeerts oe doc.— 
Sisal Stuarts’ do do on Fre. 
Italian, ¥ ton. .! peaeres, A) 0. Op. S 
Jute ee t. adv 
Amer. dew-r.... TALLOW —Dorr: 10 per ct. # 
Do. do. dressed.180 —  @ ne...WB— 11'sO~ © 
HIDES—Dorr : 5 # cent. ad val. |’ 
BR G&B.Ayres 20 

Dd 

-8.C 





) 


Twankay....++..— 23 
Ning & Oolong..— #4 


Irish & Eng. s!’r. 
Dr. Southe : 


Cc = 
0.— 36 
80 
HO : 
84, Kast & Wt.—_ 21 @— 
HO 9745 ¥ cent ad va 
B.A. & B.G. 
A 1260 @13 60 
INDIGO—Dury : 10 per ct. ad ¥ 
D1 14 ic 
3 B 
is h..— 


JOHR A; GRAY, Printer, 26 and 97 Cliff Street 
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